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JEM   MORRISON, 

THE  FISKER-BOY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NOT    LOST,    BUT    GONE    BEFORE. 

"For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  tho 
resurrection  of  the  dead." 


fd>^r^^T  was  no  liglit  trouble  for  little 
,y<3V)i{^-^  Jem  Morrison  when  he  was  com- 
r^^7>?^  pellecl  to  look  for  the  last  time 
'^<^^  J  ^  upon  the  pleasant  home  in  which 
V^:.  he  had  passed  his  happy  childish 
years.  Not  that  his  troubles  began-  then. 
They  commenced  with  his  father's  illness  and 
death,  and  with  the  knowledge  "that  the  strong 
arms  and  "\nlling  hands  were  no   longer  at 
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work,  but  lying  in  unnatural  stillness  in  the 
chamber  abore,  and  soon  to  be  carried  thenco 
to  the  grave.  Poor  Jem  looked  out  into  that 
future  about  which  he  had  never  before  troub- 
led liimseK,  and  though  he  could  not  know  all 
that  was  in  store  for  him,  he  did  know  that 
the  past  had  given  him  joys  which  he  might 
hope  for  no  more. 

In  the  past  he  could  picture  his  father  re- 
turning in  the  evening,  his  mother's  smile  of 
welcome,  his  own  eager  shout  of  joy,  the  pleas- 
ant meal,  and  the  hour  before  bed-time,  spent 
so  happily  in  winter  by  the  cheery  fireside,  in 
summer  in  the  garden,  where  he  used  to  watch 
his  parent's  labors,  and  strive  to  imitate  them. 
And  there  were  solemn  hours,  too,  which  he 
could  remember,  hours  spent  in  reading  God's 
holy  word,  in  prayer  and  praise  ;  and,  though 
last,  not  least,  the  Sabbaths,  with  theu*  hal- 
lowed stillness,  when  "father"  was  never  ab- 
sent, but  on  which  they  all  went  to  the  old 
gray  church,  half -veiled  with  ivy,  which  they 
could  see  from  the  cottage  windows. 

It  was  very  Sad  for  little  Jem  Morrison  to 
turn  from  such  memories  as  these,  and  recall 
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to  mind  the  figure  which  lay  so  still  in  the 
chamber  overhead,  and  to  know  that  the  next 
journey  to  the  church  on  the  hill  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  behind  them^  all  that 
remained  of  the  dear  father  who  had  been 
such  a  tender  parent  to  his  only  child.  The 
day  of  the  funeral  came  and  went,  and  in  Ht- 
tle  Jem's  mind  the  reality  of  his  loss  began  to 
make  itself  manifest.  As  there  was  no  longer 
a  Milling  worker,  so  there  was  no  longer  the 
fruit  of  his  labor.  Jem  looked  at  his  mother's 
wan  face  and  her  slender  figure  clad  in  black, 
and  thought  to  himself,  "  How  can  such  poor, 
weak  hands  work  for  bread?"  These  were 
sad  reflections,  and  a  terrible  puzzle  to  a  little 
lad  of  nine  years  old.  Truly  the  shadows 
were  darkening  around  the  child's  future,  and 
he  trembled  as  he  saw  the  poor  mother's  pale 
face  gi'ow  every  day  paler  still ;  and  the  fur- 
rows in  her  cheeks  were  too  often  filled  with 
tears  which  ran  from  her  eyes.  First,  the  two 
did  without  one  little  comfort  and  then  an- 
other. Jenf^s  former  breakfast  of  bread  and 
milk  was  different  from  the  cup  of  sugarless 
tea  at  which  he  now  joined  his  mother.     - 
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Soon  Mrs.  Monison's  earnings  proved  quite 
insufficient,  and  it  became  plain  that  she  and 
her  child  would  be  driven  by  her  ill-health 
and  their  united  wants  to  take  shelter  in  the 
only  home  open  to  them,  the  poorhouse. 

Yet,  while  food  for  the  body  was  thus  poorly 
supplied,  the  widowed  mother  did  not  fail  to 
go  *and  tell  Jesus  of  her  troubles.  Thus  her 
soul  was  fed  by  Him  who  will  not  "  send  away 
empty,"  or  cast  out  those  who  come  unto  him. 
She  received  of  that  "living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven."  She  drank  at  that  foun- 
tain which  is  a  "  well  of  water  springing  up 
imto  everlasting  hfe,"  and  was  sustained  and 
comforted  amid  all  her  affliction.  As  the  wid- 
ow herself  beUeved,  so  did  she  endeavor  to 
lead  her  child  to  think  of  that  Saviour  who, 
while  on  earth,  was  so  tender  and  loving  to 
the  "little  ones"  of  his  flock.  But  even  the 
most  thoughtful  and  experienced  Christian 
often  finds  it  hard  to  reconcile  chastenings 
and  love  together,  and  to  understand  that 
earthly  troubles  are  sent  in  mercj^  Is  it  then 
wonderful  that  a  child  should  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  say,  "  Mother,  if  God  really 
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loved  us  be  would  not  have  taken  my  father 
away,  he  would  not  let  you  be  so  pale  and  ill, 
and  we  should  have  the  thmgs  we  want." 

"  Do  you  remember  a  verse  m  the  Bible, 
Jem,  which  says  that  God's  ways  are  not  as 
om*  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts?" 
asked  Mrs.  Morrison. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  remember  that  very  well," 
rephed  Jem ;  "you  made  me  read  it  the  other 
day." 

"Then  just  try  to  think  of  those  words 
when  you  cannot  understand  why  things  are 
sent  which  trouble  and  grieve  us.  'Whom 
God  loveth  he  chasteneth.'  We  cannot  doubt 
the  truth  of  this,  you  know,  for  it  is  in  his  word, 
and  '  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie.'  " 

"  Mother,  you  were  very  sorry  when  you  lost 
my  father,"  said  Jem  with  a  solemn  face.  The 
mother's  lip  trembled,  and  at  first  she  found  it 
hard  to  answer  the  child.  Then  suppressing 
her  emotion,  she  said,  "Your  father  is  not  lost, 
my  boy;  he  is  only  gone  before." 

Now  James  had  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  his  father  as  lying  under  the  sod  in  the 
churchyard,  and  had  talked  o^  him  as  of  one 
2 
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whom  he  hoped  to  irect  in  that  blessed  land 
where  there  are  neither  tears  nor  partings. 
Yet  somehow  he  hardly  felt  or  knew  hoAV  this 
could  be.  He  had  heard  the  Burial  Service 
read  over  his  father's  remains  while  he  stood 
holding  his  mother's  hand  and  sobbing  in  all 
the  bitterness  of  childish  grief.  But  somehow 
the  thing  that  struck  him  most  was,  not  the 
words  which  speak  of  the  "  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  but  the  dull  sound  of 
the  earth  falling  upon  the  coffin-hd,  and  the 
words,  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust." 

And  so  it  is  with  most  of  us.  In  the  early 
days  of  that  great  sorrow  which  falls  upon  us 
when  a  beloved  friend  is  taken  away,  we  are 
apt  to  look  only  on  the  dark  side  and  the  loss 
we  have  sustained.  But  when  a  chastened 
sorrow  and  the  gracious  influence  of  God's 
comfort  take  the  place  of  the  first  bitterness, 
we  begin  to  think  of  tlieir  gain  and  of  heav- 
enly promises,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  meet- 
ing with  those  who  have  only  "  gone  before." 
It  was  so  wi^i  this  child.      Mrs.  Morrison's 
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wordfe  brouglit  a  new  idea,  a  ray  of  liglit,  to 
his  young 'mind,  and  he  repeated  to  himself 
agc'iin  and  again  her  saying,  "Not  lost,  but 
gone  before."  Yes.  And  he  himself  must  die 
some  time.  That  journey  through  the  dark 
"valley  of  the  shadow  of  death"  must  be 
taken  by  him  as  well  as  by  all  the  millions  of 
human  beings  who  inhabit  the  world,  and  by 
yet  unborn  millions  to  come  after  them.  All, 
all  were  indeed  alike  fellow-travellers  going 
in  the  same  direction,  though  from  different 
starting-places  and  by  various  paths. 

"  Mother,"  said  Jem,  "  you  just  talk  as 
though  father  had  gone  somewhere  to  pay  a 
visit,  and  had  started  a  little  while  before  us." 

"  And  he  has  started  before  us,  my  boy ; 
but  we  know  that  he  can  never  return,  though 
we  must  go  to  him.'  Then,  the  time  for  our 
following  him  cannot  be  arranged  by  us,  you 
know.  We  can  neither  fix  this  nor  any  other 
day,  but  must  wait  the  Lord's  will.  AH  we 
can  do  is  to  be  ready." 

"  Eead}^,  mother,  why — "  The  lad  paused, 
leaving  the  words  unuttered  that  he  had  been 
about  to  speak.  , 
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Mrs.  Morrison  had  some  idea  of  the  thoughts 
that  were  passing  through  her  child's  mind 
and  causing  his  eves  to  fill  with  those  large 
tears.  She,  too,  remembered  a  joyous  visit 
which  they  once  paid  to  some  distant  friends 
when  her  husband  was  living.  No  doubt  the 
pleasant  bustle  of  preparation,  the  anticipated 
meeting  with  familiar  faces,  the  settling  how 
and  when  they  should  go,  and  the  hohday 
attire,  formed,  to  James'  notions,  the  proper 
accompaniments  of  a  journey.  So  she  spoke 
gently,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  thinking  of 
these  things. 

"Yes,  mother,  and  it  was  so  different 
when — when — "  He  burst  into  tears  ;  he 
could  not  say  the  rest. 

•  "  Tou  mean,  my  dear  child,  when  youi*  fa- 
ther departed  from  this  world,  when  his  eyes 
were  closed  for  ever  against  aU  its  sins  and 
sorrows." 

The  mother,  you  see,  would  not  look  upon 
the  dark  side  of  the  journey,  but  strove  to 
induce  her  child  to  regard  it  as  indeed  a  pas- 
sage from  "  mortality  to  life." 

"O  mother,  how   can  you,  how   can   you 
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speak  so?"  cried  James  with  a  burst  of  bitter 
feeling.  "  You  talk  just  as  though  it  had  been 
pleasant  for  father  to  die  ;  and  it  could  not  be 
so.  He  was  so  sorry  to  leave  us,  and  we — 
oh,  dear  me !  it  was  worse  still  for  us." 

"  Ah,  my  child,  when  I  talk  of  your  father's 
death  as  a  journey,  you  only  compare  it  with 
that  pleasant  trip  which  was  in  your  mind  this 
moment,  and  remember  that,  instead  of  the 
holiday  clothing,  was  the  long  white  shroud ; 
in  place  of  the  merry  laugh  and  cheerful  voice, 
my  son  only  saw,  and  felt  half  afraid  to  touch, 
that  cold  cheek  that  rested  within  the  narrow 
coffin." 

Mrs.  Morrison's  own  tears  fell  fast  as  she 
recalled  this  mournful  picture,  but  she  con- 
tinued, "That  was  not  the  better  part,  James. 
The  soul  was  gone,  'gone  before,'  my  boy, 
and  only  diist  remained,  to  add  to  dust,  ashes 
to  ashes.  We  must  not  confine  our  thoughts 
to  that  buried  body.  Let  us  rather  think 
that  as  surely  as  the  seed  springs  into  life 
and  produces  another  plant  fresh  in  green- 
ness and  beauty,  so  surely  will  that  body  rise 
again.     And  thus,  my  child,  we  must  think  of 
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your  dear  father  as  one  whom  we  hope  to 
meet  in  the  blessed  land  where  'there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  cryuig, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain.'" 

The  boy  turned  his  tearful  eyes  first  tow- 
ards one  side  of  the  now  bare  room,  and  then 
towards  the  other,  and  said,  "  Mother,  I  wish 
we  were  in  that  land  now,  for  everything  here 
is  so  dull  and  miserable." 

"  We  must  wait  our  Lord's  summons,  Jem ; 
and  as  we  know  not  when  he  will  call,  we 
must  try  to  be  always  ready" 

"When  you  first  said  we  must  be  ready,  I 
began  to  think  of  the  sort  of  things  we  took 
when  we  all  went  out  together.  But  we  could 
not  want  such  as  those,  for  father  had  noth- 
ing. Now  I  remember  that  text  you  taught 
me :  '  Be  je  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.'  " 

"Can  you  remember  anything  that  could 
help  you  to  understand  that  verse,  James?" 
asked  Mrs.  Morrison. 

The  child  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 

•  then  answered,  "  I  think  I  can,  mother.     You 

went  out  one  afternoon,  last  summer,  and  vou 
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told  me  I  was  to  pull  np  the  weeds  from  tlie 
little  flower-bed  in  the  corner,  and  then  to 
learn  a  short  lesson." 

"  And  you  did  both,  James,  did  you  not?" 

" They  were  done  when  30U  came  home, 
mother ;  but  at  first,  after  you  left  me,  I  was 
very  idle.  I  sat  down  on  the  garden-seat  and 
watched  the  butterflies  as  they  flew  past,  and 
I  listened  to  the  humming  of  the  bees  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds.  I  wished  I  had  nothing 
to  do,  for  it  seemed  so  much  pleasanter  to  sit 
still  and  watch  other  creatures  m  motion  than 
to  move  myself." 

"You  did  not  tell  me  this  at  the  time, 
James." 

"No,  mother.  Well,  the  time  went  on  and 
I  heard  the  clock  strike.  I  expected  you  home 
in  two  hours,  and  one  had  gone  while  I  had 
been  idling.  I  got  iip  from  the  seat  and 
thought  to  myself,  what  a  shame  it  was  to  be 
idle  and  to  wish  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  for 
you,  w^hen  you  were  always  so  good  to  me. 
When  I  was  ill  you  watched  me  the  whole 
night  through,  and  that  was  not  pleasant. 
But  you  never  complained,  but  did  it  for  m}'' 
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sake,  and  never  loo]i:cd  cross  or  wished  that 
you  had  nothing  to  do.  You  only  tried  to 
make  me  comfortable  and  to  relieve  the 
pain." 

Mrs.  Morrison  heard  James'  words  with 
glistening  eyes,  and  the  lad  continued :  "  It 
seemed  just  Hke  a  voice  telhng  me  all  this ; 
and  I  was  ashamed  of  my  idleness,  and  so 
afraid  you  would  come  before  I  was  ready, 
that  I  worked  very  hard  indeed." 

"The  weeds  were  all  gone  when  I  came, 
James." 

"  Yes,  and  the  lesson  learned ;  but  you 
stayed  longer  than  I  thought,  or  they  could 
not  have  been  finished  in  time." 

"No  doubt  you  were  uneasy  when  you 
thought  I  should  come  before  your  task  was 
done." 

"  I  was  ver}^,  mother.  And  now  tell  me 
whether  that  sort  of  readiness  the  Bible 
means  is  feeling  that  we  have  tried  our  best 
to  do  the  work  we  have  been  set  to  do." 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  pleased  to  find  that,  in 
his  simple  way,  her  child  had  illustrated  the 
meaning   of   the   Saviour's   command   to  be 
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ready.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  bear  that  my  lit- 
tle Jem  does  not  think  it  is  enough  to  sit  idly 
waiting.  For  we  must  work  and  watch  and 
pray." 

"But  I  am  so  little  that  I  see  nothing  for 
me  to  do." 

"  There  is  something,  Jem.  You  can  learn 
to  bear  trial  without  complaining,  or  think- 
ing it  hard  that  your  dear  father  is  taken 
away,  and,  with  him,  many  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  we  used  to  have  here.  You  can 
pray  to  be  taught  how  to  endure  other  troub- 
les should  they  come,,  and  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience for  the  mercies  you  have  already  sought 
at  God's  hands,  should  he  see  fit  to  delay  the 
answer  to  our  praj-ers." 

Jem  looked  afraid  as  his  mother  mentioned 
more  troubles,  and  said,  "  Mother,  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  more  trials,  for  j'ou  could  not 
bear  them  yourself,  and  how  should  I?" 

Mrs.  Morrison's  voice  sunk  very  low  as  she 
answered,  "  My  dear,  dear  child,  a  trouble  is 
hanging  over  us  now.  I  am  getting  very  weak, 
I  cannot  work,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  go 
into  the  poorhouse." 

Jem  Morrison.  Q 
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A  bitter  cry  broke  from  tlie  lad,  and  lie 
burst  into  .a  passion  of  tears  as  he  moaned 
out,  "If  we  miglit  only  die  and  go  to  my  fa- 
ther. The  boys  will  all  taunt  me,  and  say  I 
am  a  workhouse  lad  and  a  pauper,  as  they 
did  poor  Will  Hardcastle,  after  he  had  been 
in  the  poorhouse  and  his  uncle  took  him  out 
and  sent  him  to  school  again.  He  used  to  sit 
in  a  corner  and  cry,  and  the  lads  wouldn't 
even  play  with  him." 

"  More  shame  to  them,  James ;  there  was 
none  to  him.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  those  who 
are  driven  by  poverty  and  sickness  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  shelter  of  the  poorhouse. 
And  as  to  dying,  Jem,  we  are  not  fit  for  death 
if  we  only  wish  to  die  because  we  arc  called 
on  to  bear  crosses  here.  Better  try  to  trust 
in  God's  promises  and  his  love,  and  to  think 
that  even  this  will  work  for  good  if  you  do  so. 
Think,  too,  how  I  have  tried  to  keep  a  home 
in  the  place  where  you  were  born.  Will  you 
not  try  to  comfort  your  mother  now  she  finds 
this  cannot  be  ?" 

James  could  not  bear  this  appeal.  He 
tln'ew  his  arms  round  his  mother's  neck,  say- 
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ing,  "  I  ■R'ill  try,  indeed  I  will.  If  this  is  a  part 
of  my  work,  I  lioj)e  God  •will  help  me  to  do  it, 
and  that  both  while  I  am  a  boy  and  after,  if  I 
live,  I  shall  be  a  comfort  to  you." 

For  a  httle  time  they  wept  in  silence,  and 
then  they  knelt  together  while  the  mother 
prayed  that  her  boy  might  be  taught  to  see 
the  finger  of  God  in  all  things,  and  that  both 
might  be  made  submissive  to  their  divine 
Master's  will. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


JACK     BENTON'S     STORY,    AND. JEMS    DE- 
TERMINATION. 

"And  as  long  as  be  songlit  the  Lord,  God  made  liim  to 
prosper." 

^HE  two  had  'just  risen  from  their 
knees  when  a  rap  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  coming  visitor.  Jem 
hfted  the  latch,  and  a  bright  smile 

rossed  his  face  Avhen  he  saw  that  the 
« 

new-comer  was  Mr.  Warren,  the  pastor  of  the 
ivj-covered  church  on  the  hill. 

Mr,  AYarreh  was  by  no  means  rich.  His 
family  was  large,  and  his  income  small  in  pro- 
portion, so  that  he  had  not  much^to  spare  for 
the  needy  among  his  flock ;  yet  his  presence 
was  always  regarded  by  them  as  giving  com- 
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fort.  Mrs.  Morrison  used  to  say  that  Lis 
presence  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  such  v/as 
the  effect  of  his  pleasant  looks  and  words  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  To  use  the 
good  woman's  own  words  on  the  subject,  "He 
comes  and  finds  me  thinking  only  of  my  own 
trials  and  troubles,  and  he  leaves  me  thinking 
of  all  that  Jesus  bore  for  my  sake." 

No  wonder  Mr.  Warren  was  a  welcome 
guest  both  with  rich  and  poor  at  Haredale. 

After  the  first  greetings,  Mr.  Warren  no- 
ticed traces  of  tears  on  Jem's  cheeks.  He 
drew  the  boy  towards  him,  and,  holding  his 
hand,  said,  "  Well,  little  man,  what  is  griev- 
ing you?" 

Jem's  head  drooped  as  he  answered,  "Moth- 
er wiU  tell  you,  sir," 

"  Then  I  think  I  need  scarcely  ask.  I  am 
afraid,  my  friend,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
widow,  "  that  you  find  this  battle  of  life  a  hard 
one  to  fight." 

"  Not  harder  now  than  it  has  been  for  some 
months  past,  sir ;  but  I  get  weaker,  and,  be- 
ing unable  to  do  my  work,  I  see  but  one  re- 
source." 
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A  slight  flush  crossed  Mrs.  Morrison's  pale 
face,  and  she  hesitated  before  telling  Mr.  War- 
I'en  what  that  resource  was. 

"  And  that,  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  is  to  go 
to  some  of  the  relatives  of  whom  3'ou  have 
spoken.  I  shall  be  soitj  to  lose  sight  of  jou 
and  jour  boy.  I  married  you,  and  alas!  I 
buried  your  husband.  I  had  hoped  some  day 
to  bring  your  boy  into  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  to  witness  a  good  confession  as 
a  member  of  Christ's  body — the  church.  But 
though  you  may  be  far  away,  I  thank  God  I 
can  still  pray  for  you." 

"  But  I  do  not  mean  to  be  a  burden  on  my 
relatives,  Mr.  Warren.  They  are  not  rich,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  I  am  unable  to 
keep  a  home  here,  therefore  my  work  else- 
Avhere  would  not  earn  a  living  for  my  boy  and 
myself.  I  am  truly  thankful  for  the  help  you 
and  Mrs.  WaiTen  have  ^ven  me.  I  have  felt 
it  a  pleasure  and  a  blessing  to  listen  to  you, 
sir,  and  I  hope  still  to  have  the  same,  though 
I  share  the  benefits  of  your  ministry  with  otli- 
ere  in  the  workhouse." 

Mr.  Warren  looked  sorry,  and  Jem's  cheeks 
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became  agaia  wet,  while  Mrs.  Morriton's  fal- 
tering voice  betrayed  her  own  feelings.  Yet 
the  kind  minister  thought  it  his  duty  to  en- 
courage his  humble  friends.  "  So  it  was  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  workhouse  that  made 
your  eyes  so  red,  was  it,  my  little  man  ?"  said 
he,  drawing  Jem  still  closer.  "  Do  n't  be  cast 
doTVTi.  It  is  harder  for  your  mother  than  for 
you,  and  yet  to  her  I  can  say  just  the  same. 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  honest  poverty,  or  in 
being  compelled  to  accept  the  shelter  which 
you  and  yours  have  first  helped  to  provide. 
I  can  only  add,  Mrs.  Morrison,  that  since  it 
must  be  so,  you  will  have  my  respect  and 
good  wishes  wherever  you  may  be." 

Mrs.  Morrison  thanked  Mr.  Warren,  and 
said,  "  You  see,  Jem,  though  rude  lads  may 
taunt  you  because  you  and  your  mother  are 
so  reduced  by  what  we  could  not  prevent  as 
to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  we  shall 
still  have  the  friends  we  most  value." 

"  Ay,"  interposed  the  pastor,  "  and  that  best 
Friend  of  all  will  be  no  farther  from  you.  He 
who  endured  poverty  w^hen  on  earth  hath 
compassion  on  the  poor  of  his  flock,  though 
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he  may  permit  them  to  be  sorely  tried." 
Then  he  asked  Jem  if  he  could  tell  him  who 
it  was  that  said,  "  The  foxes  have  holes  and 
the  birds  of  the  aii-  have  nests,  but  the  Sou  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

"  It  was  Jesus,"  replied  Jem. 

"  Do  not  forget  that,  my  man,  wherever  you 
may  be.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  think 
that  the  Saviour  to  whom  you  pray  has  in  his 
own  person  known  all  the  pains  of  poverty, 
and  can  therefore  feel  for  you." 

"Mother  has  told  me  that,  sir,"  was  Jem's 
reply. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it."  And  then  Mr. 
Warren  continued  to  talk  so  kindly  and  cheer- 
fully during  the  time  he  stayed,  reminding 
Jem  that  he  would  be  taught,  fed,  and  clothed, 
without  having  to  see  his  mother  overworked 
to  procure  less  than  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  that  at  length  the  lad's  face  brighten- 
ed, and  the  poor  woman's  heart  felt  lighter 
than  it  had  done  for  many  a  day. 

With  thoughtful  kindness,  too,  Mr.  Warren 
used  his  own  influence  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison, so  that  arrangements  were  made  for  her 
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admission  to  the  workhouse  without  her  hav- 
ing much  trouble  in  the  matter;  and  until 
she  went  there  with  her  child  the  kind  min- 
ister's wife  took  care  that  she  wanted  for 
nothing. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  year  after  her 
husband's  death  that  the  pair  entered  the 
Haredale  workhpuse ;  and  in  Jem's  heart  was 
ever  working  the  desire  to  leave  it  and  once 
more  dwell  with  his  mother  under  a  roof  of 
their  own.  And  when  he  told  her  what  he 
should  do  at  some  time,  Mrs.  Morrison  almost 
forgot  how  many  years  must  pass  ere  this 
could  be,  and  forgot  also  the  past,  when  she 
bent,  like  a  bruised  reed,  beneath  the  blasts 
of  affliction.  But  Jem  could  not  make  the 
days  go  faster  or  grow  to  manhood  before  his 
appointed  time.  Yet  so  persistently  did  he 
"keej)  before  his  mother's  mind  what  were  his 
own  hopes,  that  she  began  to  picture  and 
speak  of  a  quiet  home  wliich  she  should  owe 
to  the  exertions  of  her  son,  and  which,  though 
but  shadowed  out  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
future,  had  still  something  real  about  it.  In 
fancy  it  resembled  that  other  which  lay  back 
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in  tlic  far  away  liappy  past  when  he  "n'ho  had 
"gone  before"  was  vrith  her. 

The  boy  had  been  talking  of  his  plans  as 
usual,  when  his  mother  said  to  him :  "  When 
you  speak  so,  Jem,  j-ou  remind  me  of  a  verse 
in  the  Bible." 

"I  think  everj^thing  brings  the  Bible  to 
your  mind,  mother ;  but  which  verse  do  3'ou 
mean?" 

"  This,  my  dear  :  '  Which  of  you  by  taking 
thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?' 
You  ma}'  be  as  anxious  as  you  like ;  but  it  is 
of  no  use.  You  can,  alter  none  of  the  laws  of 
nature  if  you  take  thought  and  trouble  your- 
self, ever  so  much." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  be  contented.  If  I  try 
to  use  the  time  well,  I  can  do  no  more.  I  am 
nearly  twelve  years  old,  though,  and  that  is 
getting  on,  mother." 

It  chanced,  a  few  days  after  this  little  con- 
versation, that  a  young  man  paid  a  visit  to  an 
aged  inmate  of  the  Haredale  workhouse.  His 
coming  seemed  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment, and  Jem  heard  first  one  person  and  then 
another  speak  of  the  wonderful  "luck"  which 
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the  visitor  had  experienced  since  he  first  went 
out  into  the  wide  world.  Jem  conld  not  at 
first  find  out  in  what  this  "hick"  consisted; 
but  that  same  afternoon,  after  Mr.  Benton,  as 
Jem  heard  the  visitor  called,  was  gone,  he 
found  out  more  about  him. 

The  old  man  to  whom  this  visit  had  been 
more  particularly  paid,  was  very  fond  of  James 
Morrison,  because  he  was  so  well-behaved. 
From  his  lips  the  boy  heard  Mr.  Benton's 
storj'.  "  You  would  not  think,"  said  the  old 
man,  "that  the  fine  gentleman  who  came  here 
to  see  me  was  once  a  poor  lad,  without  money 
and  friends,  and  hving  in  this  verj^  workhouse 
as  you  are  noAv,  should  you  ?'' 

Jem  thought  and  said  that  he  did  not  look 
much  like  it,  for  he  had  noticed  the  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain,  always  very  attractive 
articles  to  young  eyes,  and  the  good  clothes 
which  the  stranger  wore. 

"But  he  was,  though,"  said  the  old  man; 
and  he  nodded  his  head  in  a  triumphant  man- 
ner while  he  spoke.  "  Ay,  and  poorer  than 
you,  for  he  had  no  good  mother  to  love  and 
advise  him  as  vou  have.     When  I  first  came 
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into  this  place,  I  was  a  deal  younger  than  I 
am  now,  as  you  may  think;  but  I  got  crip- 
pled by  an  accident  that  happened  to  me,  and 
I  could  never  do  a  day's  work  after.  Little 
Jack  Benton  was  just  such  a  youngster  as 
you,  in  those  old  times,  not  wild  and  rough, 
as  some  lads  are,  but  always  ready  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  anybody,  and  so  eager  to  make 
the  best  of  himself,  that  he  picked  up  a  deal 
the  schoolmaster  never  taught  him.  You 
know,  my  lad,  there  are  people  in  this  place 
who  have  been  used  to  better  things,  your 
own  good  mother,  for  one  ;  and  as  Jack  was 
so  kind  and  obhging,  he  made  his  way  among 
them.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what  the  least 
and  the  poorest  may  do  to  make  others  hap- 
py, if  they  try ;  and  I  do  believe  little  Jack 
Benton  made  it  his  whole  study  to  help  those 
about  him.  And  so,  of  course,  other  people 
were  good  to  him." 

"  That 's  just  what  mother  always  tells  me," 
interposed  Jem ;  "  and  the  Bible  teaches  it 
too." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  lad,  I  know  the  verse.  I  go  to  the 
good  book  for  comfort  in  my  old  ago,  though 
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I  had  no  kind  mother  to  train  me  to  love  it 
when  I  was  a  child.  And  perhaps  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  this  accident  that  made  a  cripple  of 
me,  and  taught  me  what  a  poor  helpless  crea- 
ture a  strong  man  may  be  turned  to  in  a  feW 
minutes,  I  should  have  gone  on  thinkiug  noth- 
ing either  of  the  Bible  or  of  Him  whose  word 
it  is.  Was  n't  it  a  mercy  I  was  spared,  instead 
of  being  quite  killed  ?" 

James  said  "  Yes ;"  and  the  old  man's  ac- 
count of  himself  recalled  to  his  mind  what  his 
motfher  had  so  often  told  Mm  in  the  days  of 
their  great  trial.  He  could  find  for  himself, 
in  this  case  at  any  rate,  that  a  blessing  had 
come  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  great  afflic- 
tion, and  that,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  this  crip- 
pled old  man  could  bend  his  head  reverently, 
and  thank  his  heavenly  Father  for  the  stroke 
which  had  taken  away  what  the  wise  king 
Solomon  called  "  the  glory  of  3'oung  men," 
even  his  strength. 

"Now  I  must  go  on  about  Jack  Benton," 
said  Jem's  friend ;  "  for  you  '11  have  to  run 
and  leave  me  soon.  I  was  as  fond  of  him  as 
though  he  had  been  my  own,  and  I  used  to 
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try  to  give  him  a  bit  of  good  advice  wlien  I 
could,  and  to  -warn  him  against  things  that 
were  snares  to  me  when  I  was  a  lad.  He 
grew  till  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  and 
then  he  had  to  be  apprenticed.  He  had  been 
brought  up  by  an  aunt  of  his,  at  first,  in  a  sea- 
port town,  and  was  mighty  fond  of  the  sea  :  so 
he  was  bound  to  a  captain  of  a  ship,  and  went 
thousands  of  miles  away." 

Jem  shook  his  head  at  this,  and  said :  "  / 
should  not  go  to  sea.  I  must  be  somewhere 
near  my  mother. •* 

"  We  '11  talk  about  that  by-and-by,  James. 
Let  me  finish  about  Jack  Benton  first.  Not 
that  I  need  tell  you  all  his  doings,  except  that 
he  carried  to  sea  with  him  the  same  disposi- 
tion as  he  alwaj'S  showed  to  us  people  here ; 
and  more  than  all,  my  lad,  while  he  took  care 
not  to  forget  the  Bible  that  lay  in  his  chest, 
he  also  had  its  teachings  in  his  heart.  There 
were  rough  men  among  the  sailors,  who 
tliought  it  a  little  matter  to  swear  and  break 
God's  holy  commandments.  They  would  use 
profane  words  in  almost  every  sentence ;  and 
when  they  saw  little  Jack's  frightened  looks. 
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they  would  mock  and  taunt  him  for  being 
such  a  '  milksop,'  and  perhaps  speak  more 
roughly  still." 

"  I  could  never  bear  to  be  in  a  ship  with 
such  men,"  said  Jem,  still  more  firmly  con- 
yinced  that  lie  should  nei^er  be  able*  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  "  lucky  Jack  Benton." 

"Jack  bore  all  this,  and  more,"  returned 
the  old  man ;  "  for  he  remembered  the  com- 
mandment, '  Pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you.'  So  when  the 
men  saw  that,  instead  of  resenting  their  rude 
jokes,  the  boy  was  always  good-tempered  and 
obliging,  they  felt  ashamed  of  their  ways,  and 
left  off  teasing  him.  Nay,  more ;  instead  of 
vising  oaths,  which  were  at  first,  as  Jack  said, 
'  almost  enough  to  make  one's  flesh  creep,' 
they  would  sometimes  refrain  from  uttering 
profane  words  for  the  sake  of  the  boy  who 
was  so  read}^  to  run  or  work  for  them.  That 
was  a  good  thing;  though,  mind,  they  ought 
to  have  refrained,  not  on  account  of  that  child, 
but  because  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  has 
said,  '  Swear  not  at  all.'  Jack  Avas  very  anx- 
ious indeed  to  learn  his  duty,  and  never  missed 
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an  opponimitj  of  getting  to  know  more  about 
it,  so  that  lie  grew  up  as  smart  ancl  clever  a 
young  sailor  as  jou  could  wish  to  see  in  a  long 
day's  walk.  Then  with  such  a  character  for 
steadiness  he  never  stuck  fast.  He  spent  his 
spare  hours  and  money  in  learning  naviga- 
tion ;  then  he  got  to  be  mate  of  a  ship ;  next 
master ;  and  now  he  does  not  go  long  voyages, 
but  has  some  fishing- vessels  of  his  own,  and 
they  pay  him  wonderfully  well." 

"  He  looks  quite  a  gentleman,"  said  Jem. 

"Ay,  and  he  {.s  one,  too,  for  all  he  was 
brought  up  in  a  workhouse  ;  for  he  fears  God, 
and  is  good  to  his  fellow-men,  without  haA-ing 
a  bit  of  meanness  or  selfishness  in  his  dispo- 
sition. And,  you  see,"  added  the  old  man, 
with  a  look  of  natural  pride  and  pleasure,  "  he 
does  n't  foi^et  the  fi'iends  of  his  childish  days. 
He  comes  to  see  me,  and  sends  me  many  a 
present.  You  would  n't  think  it  now,  would 
you?  for  very  often,  when  people  get  a  bit  up 
in  the  world,  they  forget  those  who  knew  them 
when  they  were  poor." 

"  I  do  n't  think  I  should  forget  old  friends," 
exclaimed  Jem  earnestly ;  "  and  if  I  do  grow 
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up  to  be  a  man,  and  am  lucky  as  Mr.  BentoJi 
has  been,  I  shall  always  remember  you  wlieu 
I  come  home!" 

"  The  old  cripple  wiU  be  in  his  grave,  my 
lad,  before  you  are  a  grown-up  man.  Still  he 
beheves  you  to  be  in  earnest.  But  do  n't  call 
Jack  Benton's  uprise  '  luck,'  my  boy,  for  that 
is  not  the  right  name.  It  was  well-earned 
prosperity,  the  fruit  of  honesty,  industry, 
steadiness,  perseverance,  and,  above  all,  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  obedience 
to  his  commands." 

Jem  looked  thoughtful.  The  aged  cripple's 
last  words  were  a  new  lesson  to  Jem.  He 
took  them  to  heart  and  resolved  not  to  forget 
them.  Just  then  the  bell  rang  for  school,  so 
Jem  said  "  good-by  "  to  his  friqpd  for  the  pres- 
ent. He,  however,  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  telling  his  mother  what  he  had  heard,  and 
at  the  same  time  asked  if  she  thought  him  old 
enough  to  go  to  sea. 

"  To  sea,  Jem  !  No,  indeed,  my  child,"  re- 
turned the  widow.  "  Besides,  I  hope  you  will 
have  some  other  occupation  found  for  you.  I 
would  rather  wait  a  few  years  longer  for  the 
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home  you  are  so  fond  of  talking  about,  than 
that  you  should  be  a  sailor." 

"  Only  think  -what  Mr.  Benton  has  got  by 
going  to  sea,  mother." 

"  True,  Jem,  but  very  few  are  so  lucky  as 
he  has  been." 

Jem  then  repeated  Old  I^ac  the  cripple's 
sayings  about  luck,  and  added,  "  Now,  if  I  try 
to  be  very  industrious  and  steady,  perhaps 
Mr.  Benton  will  take  me  as  an  apprentice. 
And  surely  he  would  be  pleased  to  help  a 
poor  lad,  because  I  am  just  what  he  once  was, 
and  he  has  known  what  it  is  for  a  boy  to  work 
his  own  way  upward." 

Thus  did  the  brave  little  lad  begin  to  pre- 
pare his  niother's  mind  for  the  parting  which 
he  knew  must»come  S(^e  day.  Kot  that  he 
did  not  feel  dread  at  the  thought  of  it,  for  he 
did  ;  only  it  was  for  her  sake,  and  he  resolved 
to  show  himself  the  widow's  comforter,  let  it 
cost  him  what  it  might  to  hide  his  own  fears 
from  her  knowledge. 

The  next  thing  Jem  did  was  to  seize  an- 
other opportunity  of  talking  to  the  old  crip- 
ple, who  might  perhaps  pave  the  way  for  him 
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with  Mr.  Benton.  Yet  wlien  tbey  nest  met, 
tliougli  the  subject  was  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  ask  such  a  faA^or.  It 
may  be  that  Old  Isaac's  mind  Avas  similarly 
occupied,  for  his  first  salutation  was,  "  Well, 
Jem,  haye  you  been  dreaming  about  going 
to  sea  and  earning  a  fortune,  hke  Jack  Ben- 
ton ?  I  '11  be  bound  you  have,  and  that  you 
will  some  day  wear  a  fine  gold  watch  of  jour 
own,  like  that  he  has." 

"  I  have  never  dreamed,  but  I  have  thought 
about  going,"  said  Jem. 

"  Then  you  are  not  afraid  now." 

"  Tes,  I  am,  rather,"  rephed  the  lad  hon- 
estly ;  "  but  I  beheve  I  should  get  over  that, 
if  I  thought  I  was  doing  my  duty  by  going  to 
sea." 

"  I  always  said  you  were  a  brave  lad,  Jem," 
said  Old  Isaac  with  an  approving  smile. 

"  Why,  you  do  n't  caU  it  brave  to  be  afraid 
of  the  sea,  do  you?"  inquired  Jem. 

"  No,  but  it  needs  some  courage  to  own  that 
one  is  afraid.  Many  a  lad  will  boast  of  what 
he  dare  do,  when,  if  it  came  to  the  push,  lie 
would  prove  to  be  a  coward  after  all.     And 
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Lis  former  braggiug  ^voiilcl  make  Lim  seem  all 
the  more  cowardly." 

Poor  and  crippled  as  Old  Isaac  was,  he 
proved,  both  in  word  and  deed,  a  true  friend 
to  little  Jem. 

"  Do  YOU  think  Mr.  Benton  icould  take  me 
as  an  apprentice?" 

"Have  yon  qnite  made  up  your  own  mind 
about  it,  lad?" 

"  Yes,  if  mother  is  only  wilKng,  an{J  will  not 
grieve  too  much." 

"  Then  I  '11  ask  Jack  Benton  when  he  comes 
asfain,  for  certain.  And  I  do  believe  he  would 
take  you,  and  be  good  to  you,  for  my  sake. 
He  iioticed  you  the  last  time  he  was  here,  and 
said  you  were  quick,  though  j-ou  might  seem 
quiet.  I  know  if  it  once  got  into  his  mind  that 
you  wanted  to  get  a  home  for  your  mother,  he 
would  stand  your  friend  as  long  as  jou  tried 
to  deserve  kindness.  And  if  3*ou  really  want 
to  talk  your  mother  round,  why  don't  you  get 
Mr.  Warren  to  sj^eak  to  her  ?" 

Jem  thought  this  was  a  very  good  idea  in- 
deed, and  he  did  not  fail  to  act  upon  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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Mrs.  Morrison  was  at  first  very  unwilling 
to  listen  to  any  proposal  wliicli  should  be  the 
means  of  taking  her  boy  to  sea,  and  the  cler- 
gyman scarcely  hked  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  urging  her  to  consent,  lest 
any  harm  should  result  from  the  step.  Jem 
stood  by  and  listened,  hope  and  fear  contend- 
ing in  his  heart.  He  saw  his  parent's  look 
turned  towards  him.  It  was  full  of  that  yearn- 
i»g  tenderness  which  has  marked  the  feelings 
of  mothers  towards  their  children  ever  since 
the  day  when  infant  Cain,  the  first-born  of  the 
human  race,  was  cradled  on  his  mother's 
breast,  till  now.  Then  she  looked  towards 
Mr.  Warren,  and  said,  "Sir,  he  is  all  I  have 
on  earth." 

"  It  is  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  my  friend, 
which  prevents  my  urging  you  to  comply  with 
your  son's  request.  I  will  therefore  only  say, 
do  not  forget  wlio  'gave  to  the  sea  his  decree 
that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  command- 
ment.' " 

"  I  know  it,  sii- ;  but,  oh  !  I  think  to  myself, 
if  I  were  to  lose  my  boy,  what  should  I  do?" 

Here  Jem  ventured  to  speak.     "Mother,  I 
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could  not  be  lost,  you  know.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten what  you  told  me  when  father  died." 

"  He  is  bringing  my  own  words  back  to  me, 
sir,"  said  the  widow.  "  I  told  him  that  liis  fa- 
ther was  not  lost,  only  '  gone  before,'  on  that 
journey  which  we  must  all  take  sooner  or  later." 

"  Then,  mother,  you  vnR  trust  me.  And  I 
mean  to  try  to  be  a  real  good  lad,  so  that  I 
may  not  be  afraid  of  thinking  that  there  is  One 
who  can  always  see  me,  though  you  cannot.'*' 

The  boy  looked  in  his  mother's  face,  and  saw 
'that  his  point  was  gained,  though  her  quiver- 
ing lips  refused  to  say  the  words ;  so  he  thank- 
ed her,  and  ran  off  to  tell  Old  Isaac  that  the 
wished-for  consent  was  won,  if  only  Mr.  Ben- 
ton would  take  him  as  his  apprentice. 

"  Not  much  fear  of  that,  lad.  Steady  boys 
are  not  quite  so  plentifid  as  blackberries  in 
autumn ;  and  I  dare  say  he  will  not  say  '  No,' 
if  you  only  keep  in  the  same  ^pind  as  now." 

Jem  was  not  afraid  of  changing.  He  only 
hoped  all  else  would  combine  to  make  his  path 
clear,  and  enable  him  to  get  to  work  soon. 


CHAPTER    III. 


EM     FAIRLY    AFLOAT. 


■  For  they  were  fishers. 


u 


Z^^T^EM  had  not  long  to  remain  in  sii.s- 
."^)\  pense,  for  in  two  or  three  weeks 
V»Y  Mr.  Benton  paid  another  visit  to 
the  Haredale  workhouse  and  his  old 
\  friend  Isaac.  The  old  cripple  men- 
tioned the  lad's  wish,  and  Mr,  Benton  at  once 
expressed  his  readiness  to  take  charge  of  Jem 
Morrison.  • 

"  But,  Jack,"  said  Old  Isaac  to  his  prosper- 
ous friend,  "  I  think  I  lieed  hardly  beg  of  you 
to  be  good  to  the  lad,  for  I  have  known  you 
a  long  while.  Do  take  care  of  him,  though, 
as  if  he  were  your  own,  and  pick  his  company 
for  him  as  far  as  you  can," 

"  Well,  Isaac,  I  can  only  proinise  to  do  what 
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I  can  for  the  lad.  As  for  picking  his  compa- 
ny, that  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Many  of  the 
boys  are  audacious  little  rascals;  but  it  is 
possible  for  the  youngster  to  live  among  them 
and  still  be  uncorrupted;  though  he  will  not 
do  it  in  his  own  strength.  However,  I  will 
put  him  under  the  best  master  I  have,  and 
will  look  to  him  when  he  is  on  shore.-  The 
rest  we  must  leave  in  higher  hands  than 
mine." 

"That's  right  enough,  Jack,"  said  Old 
Isaac;  "and  now  you  must  tell  the  lad's 
mother  all  this.  I  suppose  he  will  have  to 
go  on  triah" 

"Yes,  better  take  a  trial  trip,  for  fear  he 
should  want  to  run  off  after  it  is  too  late." 

These  matters  were  all  settled  between  Mr. 
Benton,  Mrs.  Morrison,  and  the  parish  author- 
ities, and  accordingly,  with  the  sound  of  his 
mother's  prayers  and  the  thought  of  her  last 
blessing  ringing  in  his  ears,  Jem  left  the 
Haredale  workhouse,  fully  resolved  that 
he  would  never  again  seek  its  shelter,  un- 
less driven  thither  by  sickness.  Not  that 
the  bo}"^  was  ungi*ateful  for  the  shelter  which 
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it  Lad  afforded  to  liiiri  and  his  mother  dnriDg 
past  years.  He  had  been  fed,  clothed,  and 
taught  there;  and  though  his  mother  had 
worked  with  its  other  inmates,  she  had  not 
been  tasked  beyond  her  strength,  or  had  to 
dread  that  bread  and  necessary  sustenance 
would  fail  her. 

Out  stepped  Jem,  with  a  sunshiny  face, 
though  a  tear  or  two  glistened  upon  it.  Hope 
made  the  brightness;  the  thought  of  friends 
left  behind  had  caused  the  tears.  Instead  of 
his  former  clothing  he  wore  a  little  blue  wool- 
len Guernsey  shirt  or  frock,  the  rest  of  his  gar- 
ments being  also  suitable  for  a  fisher-boy. 
The  few  things  necessary  for  his  trial  trip 
were  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  among  them, 
carefully  covered  ^dth  a  bit  of  oil-cloth  by 
his  mother's  hands,  was  a  neat  pocket-Bible. 
Mr.  Warren  brought  it  for  him  the  night  be- 
fore he  set  out,  and  talked  very  cheerfully  to 
Jem  and  his  mother  about  the  vocation  the 
boy  had  chosen..  He  reminded  him  too  that 
the  first  four  disciples  our  Lord  called  were 
fishers,  viz.,  Simon   Peter,  and  Andrew  his 

brother,  and  James  and  John,  the  sons   of 
6 
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Zebedee.  "  And  after  all,"  added  Mr.  War- 
ren, with  a  kindly  smile,  "  I  am  going  to  make 
myself  out  to  be  a  fisher  too,  for  has  it  not 
pleased  my  Master  Christ  to  permit  me,  nay, 
ho  call  me,  to  he  a  'JisJier  of  men'  ?" 

No  wonder,  after"  so  many  pleasant  and  en- 
couraging words,  that  even  Mrs.  Morrison  felt 
hopeful  and  Jem  happy. 

The  boy  had  to  go  by  rail  to  Beachley,  the 
port  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  whence 
hundreds  of  fishing-vessels  go  orit  to  sea.  It 
was  only  twelve  miles  from  Haredale,  but 
veiy  different  from  that  quiet  country  town. 
The  railway  station  being  near  the  docks, 
Jem  w(5uld  have  felt  almost  bewildered  by 
the  bustle,  had  not  Mr.  Benton  been  his  com- 
panion and  guided  him  to 'his  destination. 

Jem  had  one  meal  at  Bcachle}^,  in  the 
house  at  which  the  apprentices  stayed  when 
on  shore,  and  th6n,  after  Mr.  Benton  had 
given  him  all  the  advice  and  information  that 
he  thought  would  be  useful,  he  sent  him  on 
board  the  little  Sea-GuU,  ono^of  his  own  fish- 
ing-smacks. To  the  care  of  Dennis  Chapman, 
the  master  of  the  Sca-Gnll,  Mr.  Benton  kindly 
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and  warmly  recommeuded  the  lad,  and  the 
man  promised  i6  "keep  an  eye  upon  Inm." 
"But,"  added  Chapman,  with  a  significafit 
smile,  "  the  poor  little  follow  will  not  get  into 
any  mischief  this  time,  I  should  say." 

Mr.  Benton  quite  understood  this  speech, 
but  James  did  not,  and  touching  his  cap  re- 
spectfully, he  ventured  to  say  that  "  he  hoped 
he  should  not  get  into  mischief  at  all." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you  if  you  keep 
out  of  it,  lad,"  returned  the  rough-spoken 
fisherman;  "but  if  you  do,"  he  slyly  added, 
"  you  will  be  only  the  second  that  has  suc- 
ceeded in  managing  that."  Jem  guessed  who 
the  other  was,  and  resolved  more  than  ever 
to  think  that  as  one  had  succeeded  in  with- 
standing temptation,  another  might  if  ^le 
sought  the  same  help. 

James  had  never  been  on  the  water  in  his 
life,  and  when  he  surveyed  the  Sea- Gull  he 
thought  what  a  little  vessel  it  was  in  which 
to  go  out  on  the  deep  sea.  A  few  steps  would 
take  him  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  how 
slight  a  thickness  of  timber  would  part  him 
from  the  depths  below,  when  they  ^were  once 
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fairly  out  of  the  harbor.  Out  they  were  very 
soon,  and  at  first  Jem  was  wonderfully  pleased 
at'  the  way  in  which  the  vessel  gUded  smooth- 
ly over  the  surface  like  the  bird  whose  name 
it  bore.  The  boy  was  very  anxious  to  make 
himself  useful,  and  tried  to  reach  and  fetch 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  well  as  he  knew 
how.  But  in  a  very  Httle  while  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  changed.  The  Giul  was  now  fairly 
out  at  sea,  and  instead  of  ghding  smoothly 
began  to  bound  over  the  waves.  There  had 
been  scarcely  any  wind  on  shore;  but  there 
was  plenty  now  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  the 
fishing-smack  seem  to  fly  before  it.  Jem 
heard  Chapman  say  to  the  rest  of  the  crew 
that  they  had  just  enough  wind,  and  from  the 
right  quarter  too.  All  were  in  high  spirits 
and  talking  hopefully  of  the  likelihood  of  a 
successful  trip;  but  somehow  Jem  did  not 
quite  share  in  their  feelmgs.  He  found  it 
ve'ry  diflicult  to  walk  steadily  upon  the  deck. 
Once  he  reeled  and  fell.  The  master  lifted 
him  up  with  his  strong  hand,  gave,  him  a 
good-humored  shake,  and  told  him" he  would 
get  his   "sea-legs"   by-and-by.     Jem   looked  ' 
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puzzled.  He  had  always  tlioiigbt  that  the 
same  legs  had  to  do  duty  both  on  sea  aud 
land,  and  wondered  by  what  sort  of  a  process 
he  should  be  supplied  with  a  new  pair  for 
marine  purposes,  until  the  other  apprentice 
explained  that  people  were  said  to  have  got 
their  "sea-legs"  w^hen  they  could  accommo- 
date their  walking  to  the  motion  of  the  ves- 
sel. "Ymi  see,"  he  added,  "■ice  don't  stag- 
ger or  fall  when  the  Sea-GuU  rocks,  and  you'll 
soon  get  used  to  it  like  the  rest  of  us." 

Jem  thanked  him,  and  then  the  lad  said  he 
was  going  to  get  tea  ready,  and  proceeded  to 
commence  his  preparations  for  the  meal. 
Now  Jem  had  made  only  a  very  poor  dinner 
at  Beachley,  for  the  memory  of  that  parting 
with  his  mother  had  interfered  with  his  usual 
appetite ;  so  that  when  he  first  smelt  the  fresh 
sea-breeze  he  had  thought,  "  I  shall  be  hun- 
gry in  a  little  while."  Yet  when  Andrew,  the 
other  lad,  talked  about  tea,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  it  was  so  late,  especially  as  he 
felt  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  eat.  On 
the  contraiy,  though  he  offered  to  help  An- 
drew, he   turned   av/ay  from   the   sight   and 
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smell  of  food.  AndreAV  himself  looked  com- 
passionately at  Jem,  took  the  things  from  his 
unsteady  hands,  and  said,  "  Never  mind  try- 
ing to  do  anything.  Poor  fellow ;  you  'd  bet- 
ter lie  down.  I  was  just  as  bad  as  you,  but 
I  got  over  it  in  a  day  or  two,  and   so  will 

you." 

Jem  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  this 
speech,  and  he  was  fast  growing  so  qtieer  that 
he  could  not  think  about  anything.  He  leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  little  vessel,  and  felt 
wretchedly  ill;  for  he  was  attacked  by  an 
enemy  of  which  he  had  not  thought  before — 
sea-sickness.  The  boy  had  thought  of  the 
various  perils  of  the  deep:  storms  of  wind 
and  wave;  fog;  shoals;  squalls  that  rise  on  a 
sudden.  All  these  had  been  considered,  but 
of  this  horrible  sensation  he  had  taken  no  ac- 
count. And  if  he  had  it  would  have  been  of 
no  use,  for  who  can  jDrepal'e  against  sea-sick- 
ness ?  Poor  lad !  he  bore  up  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  soon  he  was  lying  utterly  helpless, 
loathing  the  very  thought  of  food,  and  feeling 
as  though  he  could  not  speak,  or  offer  resist- 
ance if  any  ]un\son  were  to  ])ro])ose  casting 
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him  into  the  deep  water.  He  tlionght  he 
must  die,  so  horrible  were  the  sensations 
which  attacked  him;  and'  it  was  a  consola- 
tion when  Andrew  cheered  him  with  the  in- 
formation that  "  people  never  die  of  sea-sick- 
rress,"  and  that  when  he  had  once  got  over  it 
he  would  be  so  hungry  that  he  would  cause  a 
famine  on  board  the  Sea-Gidl. 

But  James  did  not  soon  get  over  sea-sick- 
ness. He  was  almost  helpless  during  the 
whole  trip,  and  could  take  no  part  in  the  fish- 
ing. Chapman,  the  master,  Andrew,  and  the 
other  men,  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  can-ried 
him  from  his  resting-place,  which  on  board 
the  little  fishing-vessel  was  close  and  stifling, 
to  the  deck,  where  the  breeze  felt  reviving  to 
the  poor  lad.  It  was  only  when  they  were 
returning  to  Beachley.  that  Jem's  appetite 
began  to  improve  and  his  strength  revived. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived  the  master  of  the 
Sea-GuJl  sent  him  on  shore,  and  there  the 
first  familiar  face  that  he  saw  was  that  of  Mr, 
Benton.  "  Well,  my  lad,  how  do  you  like  life 
in  a  fishing-smack?"  asked  he.  "Been  sea- 
sick, eh  ?" 
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James  told  him  lioAV  long  lie  had  suffered, 
and  added,  with  a  downcast  look,  "  I  have 
never  been  one  bit  of  use,  sir." 

"  I  dare  sa}'  not ;  and  I  should  think  you 
feel  glad  you  were  not  bound  apprentice  be- 
fore you  tried  this  life.  Of  com'se  jon  don't 
like  it." 

"  I  do  n't  like  to  feel  so  ill  and  miserable, 
but  I  am  a  deal  better  now." 

"  And  I  suppose  30U  want  to  go  to  Hare- 
dale  and  frighten  your  mother  with  a  sight  of 
that  thin  face.  Why,  you  have  lost  flesh,  to 
be  sure." 

"  I  would  rather  not  go  to  Haredale,  sir,  if 
you  will  let  me  be  bound  apprentice."  Jem 
said  this  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  such  a 
worthless  individual  as  he  had  of  necessity 
proved  himself  during  the  first  trip,  should 
be  rejected. 

"  So  you  really  wash  to  be  a  fisher-lad,  in 
spite  of  the  sea-sickness.  Let 's  hope  you  've 
pretty  nearly  got  over  that,  though.  But  still, 
my  lad,  you  must  remember,  that  if  you  are 
once  bound  the  thing  will  be  settled  bey.ond 
the  chance  of  changing.     Yon  must  stick  to 
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it  for  years  to  come.  In  fact,  jou  choose 
your  business  for  a  lifetime;  so  speak  out, 
and  do  n't  be  afraid  of  saying  what  is  on  your 
mind,  and  then  wish  afterwards  that  you  had 
done  it." 

James  did  speak  out.  He  said  that  he  was 
quite  wilhug  to  be  bound  apprentice  ;  that  as 
to  the  sea-sickness  he  hoped  it  was  past — 
he  gave  a  Httle  shudder  when  he  named  it, 
though — and  that  though  he  should  like  to 
see  his  mother,  he  would  not  go,  because  she 
might  be  uneasy  at  his  being  thinner  and 
looking  ill. 

"  A  word  fi'om  her,  a  letter,  would  do  almost 
as  well  as  seeing  her,  I  should  think,"  said 
Mr.  Benton.  His  hand  was  in  his  pocket 
while  he  spoke,  and  as  James  gave  a  wistful 
assent  to  this  remark,  he  drew  out  a  letter 
and  handed  it  to  the  lad.  "  There  is  a  letter, 
then,  my  boy,  and  be  thankful  you  have  a 
good  mother  to  write  to  you.  I  never  knew 
mine." 

Mr.  Benton  turned  away,  and  James'  bow 
was  .not  seen,  though  his  thanks  were  heard, 
for  the  prosperous   man  was  thinking  with 

.'•M!  y..  ,li.,.n.  7 
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tearful  eye  and  swelling  heart  of  his  own 
early  life  in  the  workhouse,  and  his  yearn- 
ing for  a  mother's  love  in  those  long-passed 
days. 

Jem's  letter  was  a  source  of  great  joy  and 
comfort.  It  told  him  that  his  mother  was 
well,  that  he  had  been  constantly  in  her 
thoughts,  that  her  prayers  were  daily  and 
hourly  offered  for  him,  and  that  she  besought 
the  good  God  to  guide  the  boy  in  his  decision 
and  lead  him  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  obedi- 
ence. Old  Isaac  too  sent  his  love,  and  bade 
him  "  God  speed"  with  all  his  heart. 

After  reading  his  mother's  words  James  felt 
still  more  determined  not  to  turn  back  in  the 
course  he  had  begun,  for,  thought  he  to  him- 
self, whatever  kind  of  work  I  might  be  bound 
to  do,  I  should  be  sure  to  meet  Avitli  some  dis- 
agreeables and  hardships.  As  Chapman  said, 
"  There  are  storms  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea, 
and  there  are  storms  of  men's  own  making 
that  are  worse  than  any  that  are  caused  by 
wind  and  water." 

When  the  Sea- Gull  next  left  Beachlej^ 
James  Morrison  Avcnt  out  in  it  as  Mr.  Ben- 
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ton's  apprentice.  Happily  for  liim  he  did  not 
again,  suffer  fl'om  sea-sickness,  and  so  was  en- 
abled to  make  liimself  useful  during  the  voy- 
age, besides  having  the  power  to  observe  all 
the  wonders  of  the  deep.  It  was  a  curious 
and  novel  scene  for  him  to  look  down  into 
the  waters  and  see  the  floating  weeds,  to 
watch  the  porpoises  on  the  surface,  and, 
when  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  to  watch  the 
sun  rise  as  it  were  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waves  in  the  morning,  then  sink  into  them  at  • 
night.  He  had  never  witnessed  such  a  com- 
bination of  lovely  colors  hail  the  coming  sun 
when  on  shore,  which  was  still  more  glorious 
as  he  saw  it  when  disappearing  in  the  west. 

And  then  when  they  reached  the  fishing- 
ground  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  what  a  busy 
time  they  had.  The  hooks  were  baited  with 
those  shell-fish  called  whelks,  or  pieces  of 
horse-flesh,  and  the  huge  codfish  were  drawn 
over  the  side,  alive  and  struggKng,  to  be  con- 
signed to  "the  well"  until ^  then*  arrival  at 
Beachley.  "The  well"  is  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  In  fact  these  fishing- smacks  have 
a  sort  of  double  bottom,  the  lower  part  of 
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■which  is  full  of  holes,  through  which  the  sea- 
water  flows  in  auci  out,  so  that  the  fish  are 
kept  iu  their  native  element  until  their  arrival 
in  port. 

•  Then  there  is  a  very  unpleasant  part  of  the 
work  to  do,  for  a  small  net  is  lowered  into  the 
well,  the  fish  are  brought  up  a  few  at  a  time 
and  cast  panting  on  the  deck,  where  tliej  are 
killed  by  blows  from  wooden  mallets.  This 
is  a  very  sickening  spectacle,  though  it  must 
be  done,  and  it  was  some  time  before  James 
could  bear  to  take  any  part  in  it.  However, 
he  could  help  to  pack  the  fish  in  hampers 
ready  to  be  sent  to  London  and  other  large 
towns  by  railway.  And  a  very  busy  time  it 
was  while  they  were  thus  sending  off  the  fish, 
for  if  they  had  not  made  all  possible  haste  its 
quality  would  have  been  injured  and  the  fresh- 
ness gone ;  it  would  have  been  worthless. 

On  James'  return  fi'om  his  second  trip,  he 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Haredale  to  see  his 
mother,  and  to  give  a  glowing  account  of  his 
last  voyage.  "And,  O  mother,"  said  he, 
"  how  often  I  thought  of  those  words  in  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh  Psalm,  *  Thev  that 
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go  down  to  tlie  sea  iu  ships,  that  do  business 
in  great  waters;  these  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.'  "  Jem 
did  not  continue  by  repeatiug  the  next  verse, 
which  spoke  of  "  the  stormy  wind,"  and  the 
uphfted  waves  thereof,  because  he  thought  it 
would  bring  to  his  mother's  mind  the  dangers 
of  his  present  vocation.  But  she  noticed  the 
sudden  silence,  and  guessed  why  her  son 
stopped  short.  So  she  repeated  the  follow- 
ing verses  until  she  came  to  the  words,  "  He 
maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they  glad  because 
they  be  quiet ;  so  He  bringeth  them  unto  their 
desu-ed  haven.  Oh  that  men  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won- 
derful works  to  the  children  of  men  !"  "  It  is 
fitting,'^  said  Mrs.  Morrison,  "  that  we  should 
especially  remember  to  praise  our  God,  James. 
The  sea  has  been  calm  for  you,  and  imj  son  has 
returned  in  health  and  safety." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NEW  HOME A  GREAT  SURPRISE 

FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 


"By  tliis  shall  all  men  know  that  j'c  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

i^N  still  better  spirits  than  before, 
James  Morrison  left  liis  mother; 
'<^f\  but  his  next  trip  was  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  though  still  in  the 
Sea-GuU.  Besides,  it  was  expected 
he  would  be  much  longer  absent,  as  the  ves- 
sel was  to  go  twice  into  another  port  before 
returning  to  Bcachley ;  and  while  he  was 
away,  Mr.  Benton  executed  a  plari  which  had 
been  in  his  mind  ever  since  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  J^m  and  his 
mother,  and  of  the  boy's  desire  to   gain  a 
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l9om.e  for  her.  lu  order  to  carry  out  this 
scheme,  Mr.  Benton  went  to  the  Haredale 
workhouse,  and  had  a  conference  with  Old 
Isaac.  "  I  am  thinking  of  having  a  home  of 
my  own,  Isaac,"  said  he,  "for  J!  am  tired  of 
living  in  lodgings,  and  I  shall  want  a  house- 
keeper. Do  you  think  there  is  anybody  in 
this  place  that  would  suit  me?" 

Old  Isaac's  face  lighted  up  as  he  answered, 
"There  is  the  boy's  mother,  Mrs.  Morrison. 
She  is  a  good,  honest  creatiu'e,  and  it  would 
bring  a  blessing  on  your  roof,  Jack,  if  you 
were  to  give  her  the  means  of  earning  her 
OAvn  bread.  She  is  not  a  strong  woman,  at 
least  not  strong  enough  for  slavish  work,  but 
quite  able  to  take  charge  of  a  house  such  as 
yours  would  be." 

"  She  is  the  very  woman  I  was  thinking  of, 
Isaac,  and  if  she  will  come  she  shall.  Her 
lad  is  one  that  I  should  Hke  to  help,  and  I 
know  he  will  be  as  happy  as  a  king  to  see  his 
mother  under  such  a  roof  as  mine  when  he 
comes  back ;  and  I  always  think  that  widows 
and  orphan  children  have  special  claims  on 
us." 
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"  Right,  Jack,"  returned  Old  Isaac,  *'  an^ 
not  for  tlieni  alone.  When  the  time  comes, 
or  rather,  when  time  is  ended,  and  '  when  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all 
the  holy  angels  with  him,'  '  and  before  him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations,'  you  and  I  will 
have  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  then. 
Jack ;  and  we  shall  be  standing  among  that 
great  crowd  of  men  risen  from  the  dead.  And 
our  Lord  will  give  us  our  place.  And  often, 
when  I  try  to  picture  what  that  sight  will  be 
like,  though  I  never  can  of  course,  I  think 
about  you,  and  I- rejoice  in  the  idea  that  all 
the  visits  you  have  paid  to  poor,  old,  crippled 
Isaac,  and  for  which  he  can  only  thank  you, 
will  be  remembered  then.  Ay,  every  kindness 
done  to  a  poor  brother  in  Christ  out  of  love 
for  Him,  will  be  counted  as  done  to  HimseK, 
And  if  you  are  kind  to  the  widow  and  father- 
less, you  will  have  your  reward  too ;  and  your 
tongue  will  teem  with  praise  and  thankfulness 
as  you  find  that  you  have  a  share  in  the  invi- 
tation, '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.'  " 
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The  old  cripple's  face  was  lighted  up  as  he 
spoke,  and  when  he  paused  he  "seemed  to  be 
thinking  over  the  picture  that  filled  liis  mind. 
It  was  with  solemn  feelings  that  the  youDg 
man  pressed  his  companion's  withered  hands 
between  both  his  own,  and  said,  "May  God. 
give  me  grace  to  work,  alicays  remembering 
that  I  shall  have  to  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ." 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  tell  Old  Isaac  what 
share  he  had  in  the  housekeeping  plan,  but  he 
smiled  to  himself  at  the  surprise  he  was  pre- 
paring for  him.  With  great  thankfulness  Mrs. 
Morrison  accepted  the  offer  of  a  situation,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  the  surprise  which 
would  await  James  on  his  return  ;  for  it  was 
arranged  that  no  news  of  the  intended  change 
should  be  sent  to  him. 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Morrison,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, "  I  do  n't  want  you  to  be  overworked  in 
my  house  when  I  get  one.  You  will,  I  hope 
and  believe,  be  a  stay,  and  ■vfill  manage  mat- 
ters for  me  as  you  would  for  a  son  or  a  brother. 
When  needful,  you  shall  have  help  in  the 
household  work,  for  I  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
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and  as  to  3-our  owu  wages,  just  think  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  quarrel." 

Before  Mr.  Benton  left  Haredale  it  was  all 
settled.  Good  Mr.  AVarren,  the  clergyman, 
gave  his  hearty  approval  to  the  plan,  and  con- 
.gratulated  his  poor  widowed  friend  on  her 
changed  ;prospects;  for  he  knew  how  pleas- 
ant it  would  be  to  her  to  earn  her  own  bread. 
Tv/o  days  after  Mr.  Benton  wrote  to  say  that 
he  had  taken  a  house,  and  she  had  to  set  off 
ut  once  to  assist  him  in  fitting  it  up,  What 
a  busy  time  was  before  her,  to  be  sure  I 

There  was  the  cleaning  and  scrubbing,' 
which  the  widow  did  not  do  herself,  but  su- 
perintended. Then  there  was  the  making  of 
blinds  and  house-linen,  and  choosing  of  fur- 
nitui-e,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Benton  asked  her 
advice,  and  she,  as  careful  for  him  as  she 
would  have  been  in  spending  her  ow'n  money, 
thought  and  w^orked  and  planned  her  very 
best.  And  Mr.  Benton  was  not  'far  wrong 
when  he  said  that  his  new  housekeeper  had 
saved  him  as  much  as  her  year's  wages  by 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  her  careful  judgment 
in  purchasing  his  furniture.     The  young  man 
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looked  on  with  a  liappy  face  as  he  saw  the 
gradual  change  from  an  empty  dwelling  to  a 
cozy  home,  and  he  could  not  help  admiring 
the  comfortable  air  which  each  room  assumed 
under  Mrs.  Morrison's  hands. 

But  there  were  a  few  things  in  the  arran- 
ging of  the  home  which  puzzled  Mrs.  Morri- 
son herself.  There  was  plainly  a  secret  even 
from  her ;  and  she  could  not  help  expressing 
her  wonder  that  a  nice  little  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  looking  into  a  back  garden, 
was  "fitted  up  as  a  bedroom,  and  that  Mr. 
Benton  was  so  very  particular  about  the  fur- 
niture for  it.  Among  other  things  it  contained 
a  large  arm-chair  of  old-fashioned  make  and 
with  comfortable  cushions,  and  a  Bible  print- 
ed in  such  large  type  that,  as  she  said,  "one 
might  see  to  read  it  if  it  were  held  yards  off." 
A  very  few  steps  would  take  any  person  fi'om 
this  room  to  the  pleasant  one  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  the  master  would  sit,  and  in 
which  the  meals  would  be  served.  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison did  feel  curious  about  this  ground-floor 
bedroom.  Her  own  was  over  it,  the  mastfer's 
was  to  be  in  the  front  of  the  liouse,  and  there 
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were  two  small  upper  rooms  besides;  so  it 
reallv  uris  odd  that  Mr.  Benton  should  have 
been  so  particular  to  have  yet  anothel'  bed- 
room below.  "  Well,  he  is  the  master,  and  he 
knows  his  own  mind  best,"  said  Mrs.  Morri- 
son to  herself.  "  It  is  n't  for  me  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Benton's  wishes,  but  I  suppose,  as 
he  is  to  sleep  in  the  house  to-morrow  night 
for  the  first  time,  he  will  tell  me  more  about 
things." 

Just  as  these  ideas  were  passing  through 
her  mind,  the  good  woman  heard  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's step  in  the  passage,  and  dii'ectly  after 
his  pleasant  voice  bidding  her  "Good-day." 
"You  have  nearly  got  all  in  order,  I  think, 
Mrs.  Morrison,"  said  he,  "  and  very  nice  every 
part  of  the  house  looks.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
going  to  have  a  real  home  for  the  first  time 
in  my  hfe." 

Mrs.  Morrison  replied  that  she  hoped  he 
would  spend  many  happy  years  under  its 
roof. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Mon'ison ;  and 
let  "me  say  I  look  to  you  to  be  as  a  mother, 
though  you  are  not  old  enough  for  that  either. 
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Still  I  liave  an  idea  that  I  shall  feel  lonel}',  in 
spite  of  all  3-011  can  do,  unless  I  have  an  old 
friend- to  spend  some  time  with  me,  and  it  is 
for  that  friend  this  little  bedroom  is  intended. 
Perhaps  yon  "vvill  say  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
before ;  but,  really,  I  do  n't  feel  afraid  that 
you  will  wish  my  old  friend  away." 

"  Oh  dear  no,  sir ;  how  could  I  ?"  replied 
Mrs.  Morrison.  "  It  will  be  both  a  duty  and 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  make  any  friend  of  yours 
as  comfortable  as  I  can." 

"  I  am  going  to  Hare — I  mean — I  am  going 
to  fetch  my  friend  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Morrison, 
so  you  will  have  all  ready  for  us  by  dinner- 
time." 

Mrs.  Morrison  had  caught  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  Haredale,  and  a  hopeful  smile 
cro&sed  her  face,  a  smile  Avliich  was  only  a 
sort  of  reflection  of  the  bright  look  in  Mr. 
Benton's  own.  Ah,  she  could  guess  what  vis- 
itor wa^coming,  though  the  house-master  re- 
fused to  say  one  more  word  to  enlighten  her, 
but  went  on  planning  about  the  next  day's 
dinner,  as  though  no  person  she  had  ever 
seen  were  in  his  mind  at  the  time.     So  she 
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had  to  wait  for  tlie  morrow  before  she  could 
be  quite  sure. 

Ou  the  next  day  moruirig  Mr.  Benton  once 
more  took  his  way  to  Haredale.  And  once 
more,  for  the  last  time,  did  he  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  v.'orkhouse,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  Old  Isaac  a  visit  within  its  walls. 

"Eh,  lad,"  said  the  old  man;  "what,  you're 
come  again,  and  it  does  me  good  to  see  you. 
I  have  hardly  felt  hke  myself  lately.  First  I 
missed  j'on  boy  that  has  gone  to  sea,  under 
your  care  as  I  may  say,  and  since  then  I  have 
felt  sorry  that  his  mother  was  gone  away  too. 
I  was  cross  at  myself  for  the  thought,  because 
it  was  selfisli  to  be  sorry  at  what  was  both  for 
her  good  and  yours,  I  believe.  But  I  suppose 
I  shaU  alwa^'s  be  selfish  so  long  as  this  wrin- 
kled old  sheU  of  a  body  of  mine  holds  its  im- 
mortal soul,  and  there  is  a  bit  of  selfishness  in 
my  very  gladness  at  the  sight  of  you."  A 
smile,  like  a  bit  of  winter  sunshine,  followed 
this  speech. 

The  young  man  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "  If  so,  I  am  selfish  in  coming 
too,  old  friend,  for  the  sight  of  you  brings  to 
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mind  jour  kiud  words  of  counsel  spoken  in 
my  ears  long  ago.  Those  words  were  seeds, 
Isaac,  liolj  seeds,  taken  from  the  Holy  Book, 
and  through  the  blessing  of  Him  who  gaye 
the  increase,  they  have  not  been  without  fruit. 
And  now,  old  friend,  I  hope  to  go  into  my  new 
house  to-day,  and  I  v.'ant  you  to  come  and  see 
it,  and  my  housekeeper  too." 

"  /  go,  Jack ;  now  you  are  joking ;  IT 
The  withered  hands  trembled,  and  a  tear 
rolled  down  Isaac's  furrowed  cheek  as  he 
gave  a  glance  at  his  crippled  limbs.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  added,  "Why,  I  can 
hardly  hobble  to  the  gate,  lad." 

"But  you  can  hobble  to  the  gate,  Isaac, 
and  I  have  got  leave  of  absence  for  you,  and 
there  is  a  cab  waiting  to  take  you  to  the  rail- 
way-station, or,  if  you  Hke  better,  all  the  ^vay 
to  Beachley." 

Isaac  was  -fast  yielding ;  but  there  was  an- 
other objection.  He  looked  at  his  clothes — 
the  pauper's  dress — and  once  more  shook  his 
head.  "I  should  disgrace  you  in  this  trim, 
Jack." 

"  Now  that 's  what  I  call  a  bit  of  pride  on 
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your  part,  Isaac,"  replied  Mr.  Benton.  "  Or, 
perhaps,  you  want  me  to  say  again  what  I 
have,  repeated  a  hundred  times  before,  that  I 
vakie  my  old  friend  for  himself  and  for  what 
he  has  been  to  me,  and  not  for  the  coat  he 
wears." 

In  Mr.  Benton's  strong  arm  the  old  man 
now  rested  his  own,  for  all  his  objections  were 
overcome.  Indeed,  he  felt  not  a  little  proud 
that  this  prosperous  man  supported  him,  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  came  to  ask 
him  to  be  the  first  guest  under  the  first  roof 
he  had  ever  called  his  own.  But  Old  Isaac 
could  not  help  wondering,  when  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  flocked  around  him  and 
said,  "  Good-by,"  and  the  little  children  came 
to  bid  him  not  stay  long  away.  The  master 
an^  mistress  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said, 
"  Good-by,"  too,  till,  amid  so  many  farewells, 
Old  Isaac  was  almost  bewildered.  "Good-by, 
friends,"  said  he ;  "  as  you  all  say  it,  I  must 
say  it  too.  But  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
anybody  would  mind  so  much  about  an  old 
man  who  is  just  going  out  of  the  House  for  a 
few  hours.     It  is  kind  of  them,"  he  added  as 
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lie  was  crossing  the  tliresliold ;  "  but,  after  all, 
they  may  well  be  surprised.  I  can  hardly 
remember  my  last  holiday." 

Isaac  did  not  see  the  smile  that  played 
round  his  friend's  face  as  all  the  people  flock- 
ed round  him  with  their  farewells,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  in  a  cab  and  on  his  way 
to  the  station.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  travelled  by  railway,  and  was  as  much  de- 
lighted as  a  child  with  all  he  saw,  or  tried  to 
see,  as  he  was  whirled  across  the  country  in 
a  first-class  carriage,  and  wrapped  in  one  of 
the  warmest  of  travelling-rugs.  It  was  like  a 
rapid  dream,  and  Isaac  felt  almost  doubtful 
whether  he  was  really  awake  or  no.  Indeed, 
he  had  hardly  recovered  from  his  state  of  be- 
wilderment, when,  behold  you !  there  he  was 
at  Beachley. 

Cab  again !  Jack  Benton's  strong  arm  in 
request  again,  too,  to  support  him  into  it ;  and 
then  they  were  driven  gently  through  one 
street  after  another,  until  they  came  to  a 
pleasant  house  at  the  outside  "of  the  town, 
with  iron  railings  in  front,  which  enclosed  a 
neat  httle  garden  ;   and  Mrs.  Morrison,  who 

Jem  Morrison.  9  * 
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had  ruslied  out  at  the  sound  of  the  cab-wheels, 
trying  hard  to  open  the  iron  gate,  but  her 
hand  trembled  so  she  could  not  manage  it. 
Mr.  Benton,  however,  was  out  in  a  moment, 
the  gate  was  opened,  the  cabman  paid,  and 
the  old  man  almost  carried  into  the  house, 
while,  in  a  voice  trembhng  with  glad  emotion, 
the  gratefvil  sailor  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Dear 
old  friend,  welcome  to  my  home."  Then  there 
was  a  shaking  of  hands  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Morrison ;  and  while  she  made  haste  to  set 
the  dinner  upon  the  table,  the  old  man  looked 
admiringly  at  his  young  friend's  new  home. 
"  It  is  a  nice  place,"  he  remarked  :  "  you  may 
be  as  happy  as — I  wont  say  a  king.  Jack — but 
as  a  Christian  man  need  wish  to  be,  so  far  as 
worldly  comforts  are  concerned." 

"  I  do  hope  I  shall  use  these  blessings  in 
an  unselfish  spirit.  You  must  rest  a  httle 
no^',  and  after  dinner  you  shall  see  all  the 
place.  There  is  a  garden  behind,  and  there 
are  green  fields  and  trees,  and  in  the  distance 
a  glimpse  of  the  sea." 

"After  dinner.  Jack,  I  shall  just  take  a 
peep,  and  then  go  back  to  Haredale,  feeling 
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very  happy  that  I  have  been  spared  to  see 
3'oiir  prosperity." 

There  was  a  meaning  smile  on  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's face  as  he  heard  these  words ;  and  after- 
wards Old  Isaac  understood  what  it  meant. 

The  meal  passed  pleasantly,  and  then,  sup- 
ported by  the  master  of  the  house,  Isaac  vis- 
ited* its  rooms,  all  hut  one,  admired  the  garden, 
and  declared,  in  short,  that  in  such  a  home 
there  was  really  nothing  to  be  desired. 

"  Yes  there  is,  Isaac,"  said  Mr.  Benton  as 
he  led  the  old  man  into  the  little  ground-floor 
bedroom  last  of  all.  "Yes,  Isaac,  I  want  a 
tenant  for  this  apartment.  It  would  suit  such 
a  person  as  you,  for  there  would  be  no  going 
up  and  down  stau's,  and  this  easy-chair — let 
me  see  how  you  look  in  it." 

With  gentle  force  he  seated  the  old  man  in 
the  easy-chair,  and  then  showed  him  the  great 
Bible.  "  You  could  almost  read  this  without 
your  glasses,  Isaac,  the  print  is  so  large.  Wliy, 
both  the  room  and  furniture  seem  the  very 
thing  for  you,  old  friend,  and  I  want  a  tenant. 
Suppose  jon  should  stay,  now  you  are  here. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 
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The  yoimg  man  held  Isaac's  trembling  hand 
and  looked  in  his  face  with  such  a  kindly  smile 
that  it  was  a  picture  to  see  it.  But  Isaac 
seemed  bewildered,  and  there  was  just  such 
an  answering  gleam  on  his  withered  face  as 
might  be  compared  to  sunshine  on  the  snow. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  trembliag  voice  ut- 
tered no  word  plainly;  so  again  Mr.  Benton 
addressed  him,  "Dear  old  friend,  I  am  in 
earnest  when  I  say  Will  you  stay  ?  This  room 
was  prepared  on  purpose  for  you,  and  I  want 
no  other  tenant.  I  always  think  that  the 
presence  of  an  aged  parent  brings' a  blessing 
on  a  house;  but  I  have  neither  father  nor 
mother,  and  you  have  no  child.  I  will  be  a 
son  to  you  if  jou  will  let  me,  and  I  say  to  you 
what  Euth  said  to  Naomi,  *  The  Lord  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me.'  " 

The  surprise  was  almost  too  much  for  Old 
Isaac,  though  he  now  understood  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's meaning,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
aged  cheeks  while  the  latter  still  repeated, 
"Now,  do  say  you  will  stay,  Isaac."  At  last 
ho  murmured  out,  "  I  Diust  not  l)e  a  burden 
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to  you,  Jack;  it  •would  not  be  right;  but  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  If  yon  were 
my  son  it  ■would  be  different;  but  I  have  no 
claim  on  you  or  on  any  one  else.  You  must 
send  the  old  man  back  again,  Jack." 

"  You  ought  to  know  me  better  than  to  talk 
about  being  a  burden,  Isaac,  and  you  have  a 
claim  upon  me  though  there  is  no  kindred. 
When  I  was  a  lad,  a  poor,  Uttle,  helpless  or- 
phan lad,  who  was  it  that  talked  to  me  of  Him 
who  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our 
justification  ?  Who  was  it,  Isaac,  that  warned 
me  of  the  snares  and  temptations  I  should 
meet  with  in  the  world  ?  It  was  jou,  Isaac : 
you  have  been  a  blessing  to  me;  you  have 
given  me  of  your  heavenly  things,  and  now 
■uill  you  refuse  to  let  me  share'^vith  you  my 
earthly  ones?" 

Old  Isaac,  quite  overcome,  could  only  an- 
swer, "  You  will  have  your  reward,  lad,  you 
will  have  your  reward." 

It^  would  be  needless  to  tell  how  happily 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent,  or  how 
happily  the  evening  sped  as  Mrs.  Morrison 
sat  with  her  aewing  and  listened  while  Mr. 
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Bcnft)!!  and  Isaac  chatted  of  bygone  days  to- 
gether, or  how  she  inwardly  resolved  to  be  as 
a  daughter  to  the  aged  cripple,  and  as  a 
mother  to  the  young  -master  of  the  house. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  amid  all  the  talk 
the  fisher-boy  was  not  forgotten.  He  had 
been  several  weeks  away  from  Beackley,  and 
Mrs.  Morrison  was  rejoicing  at  the  thought 
of  the  surprise  which  awaited  James  on  his 
return. 

"  We  have  had  nothing  but  surprises  lately," 
said  Old  Isaac ;  "  I  was  surprised  when  Jack 
proposed  that  I  should  pay  him  a  visit  to-day, 
and  again  wlien  all  the  folks  at  '  The  House ' 
said  '  Good-by,'  though  I  reckon  they  did  n't 
expect  to  see  me  back  again  at  Haredale. 
Then  I  was  Surprised  when  le  asked  me  to 
stay  here ;  and  now  wont  James  be  almost 
beside  himself  when  he  finds  his  mother  at 
Beachley?" 

"  And  I  hope  that  will  be  to-morrow,  for  I 
expect  the  Sea- Gull  in  some  time  during^  the 
afternoon." 

The  mother's  eyes  sparkled  through  the 
"lad  tears  that  filled  them  wh«ii  her  lad  was 
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named.  Ai'ter  Mr.  Benton  had  read  a  cliap- 
ter  in  the  Bible  and  Old  Isaac  offered  a  pray- 
er, the  latter  was  led  to  his  own  room,  and 
soon  the  members  of  this  new  household  were 
all  at  rest,  though  I  think  they  were  almost 
too  happy  to  sleep  much.  I  know  the  mother 
was,  for  one. 

There  was  no  disappointment  for  her  on  the 
morrow.  Almost  before  the  time  at  which  it 
was  expected,  the  httle  Sea- Gull  made  its  way 
into  the  fishing-dock  at  Beachley.  It  was  not 
bringing  in  fish,  so  there  was  no  packing  to 
do,  and  within  a  very  short  time  the  boys 
were  at  liberty  to  come  on  shore.  As  James 
had  not  seen  his  mother  very  lately,  he  was 
especially  anxious  to  get  leave  to  go  to  Hare- 
dale.  So  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Benton,  and  re- 
spectfully touching  his  cap,  said,  "  Please,  sir, 
would  you  mind  my  going  to  see  my  mother 
this  time  ?" 

Mr.  Benton  answered  him  rather  coldly, 
and  ^aid,  "I  think,  Jem,  yoir  will  spend  all 
you  get  in  railway  travelling.  It  will  cost 
you  at  least  a  couple  of  shilHngs  to  go  to 
Haredale  and  back." 
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"Please,  sir,"  replied  JeiQ,  "I  have  no  shil- 
lings, and  if  I  had,  I  wouldn't  spend  them.  I 
meant  to  walk  both  ways." 

"  Nonsense,  lad.  Why  that  would  be  four- 
and-twenty  miles !" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  'm  sure  I  could  manage  it. 
I  would  walk  twice  as  far  sooner  than  not  see 
mother ;  and,"  he  added,  hesitating  a  little, 
"I  did  walk  last  time,  for  I  never  mean  to 
spend  one  halfpenny  that  I  can  save  towards 
furnishing  a  room  for  my  mother  to  live  in." 

"Well,  Jem,  I  can't  let  you  go  to  Haredale 
to-day,  so  you  must  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you. 
First  step  up  to  your  old  lodgings  and  get 
washed  and  made  tidy,  and  then  come  on 
board  the  Gidl  again  to  me." 

James  was  disappointed;  but  he  touched 
his  cap  again  and  prepared  to  obey  at  once 
and  cheerfully,  without  allowing  his  feelings 
to  show  themselves  in  his  master's  presence. 
"  I  must  get  used  to  be  refused,"  thought  he 
to  himself,  "for  I  can't  expect  Mr.  Benton  to 
let  me  go  so  often.  Only  mother  and  I  were 
always  together  imtil  just  latelj',  and  I  have 
been  longer  awav  this  last  time." 
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A  very  neat  little  fislier-boj  did  Jem  look 
■when  he  went,  as  his  master  had  bidden  him, 
on  board  the  Sea- Gull.  Mr.  Benton  looked 
merrily  at  him,  and  said,  "  Come  along,  my 
lad,  I  want  to  send  you  on  an  errand." 

Jem  followed  his  master  through  many 
streets  uhtilthey  were  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Then  Mr.  Benton  pointed  to  a  neat 
house,  and  said,  "  Go,  rap  at  that  door,  Jem, 
and  just  ask  the  person  that  answers  it,  who 
lives  there." 

Jem  stared.  He  thought  it  the  oddest  er- 
rand he  had  ever  been  sent  upon,  and  so  he 
stood  as  though  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Ben- 
ton could  be  in  earnest.  "  Why  does  n't  the 
boy  do  as  he  is  told?"  said  Mr.  Benton.  "I 
mean  what  I  say,  Jem,  so  do  n't  stand  staring 
in  that  fashion." 

The  lad  hesitated  no  longer.  His  master 
bade  him  go,  and,  thought  he,  "  What  busi- 
ness have  I  to  question  ?  Does  n't  the  Bible 
say,  '  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  vnth.  fear 
and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as 
unto  Christ'?"  With  rapid  feet  he  stepped 
10 
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to  the  door,  and  Lis  lunid  was  raised  to  tlie 
knocker ;  but  before  it  fell  some  one,  wlio  had 
seen  him  from  the  window,  raised  the  latch,' 
and  in  a  moment  the  lad  was  in  his  mother's 
arms.  He  thought  no  more  about  his  mas- 
ter's errand.  The  present  joy  and  surprise 
put  all  that  out  of  his  mind,  and  it  was  only 
brought  back  by  Mr.  Benton  himself,  who  soon 
followed  him  in  and  said  in  a  cheery  voice, 
"Well,  Jem,  and  who  Hves  here  ?  You  never 
came  back  to  tell  me,  but  left  me  waiting  in 
the  street." 

If  the  widow  was  happy  on  the  preceding 
day,  how  much  more  so  did  she  feel  when 
able  to  share  her  happiness  with  her  boy! 
And  what  tales  they  had  to  tell  each  other ! 
And  with  what  joy  James  saw  Old  Isaac  in 
the  cozy  chimney-corner,  and  listened  to  Ms 
story  also. 

"  You  can  start  for  Harcdale  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  Jem,"  said  Mr.  Benton,  "  if 
■yo^x  still  want  to  go." 

"  Not  this  time,  sir,  thank  you,"  replied  Jem. 
"You  have  brought  my  mother  to  me,  and 
Isaac  too." 
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"  "Wliat !  slionld  you  have  come  to  see  Old 
Isaac  if  be  had  not  been  here?" 

"  I  should  haA^e  asked  leave,  su",  and  I  think 
you  would  have  let  me." 

"  What  makes  you  think  I  should,  eh,  lad?" 
asked  Mr,  Benton. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  lad — and  this  time 
he  ventured  to  look  straight  in  his  master's 
face,  though  Mr.  Benton  was  pretending  to 
sj)eak  gravely—"  because,  sir,  I  should  have 
said  I  was  trying  to  foUow  your  example,  and 
to  show  that  I  do  n't  forget  old  friends." 

"  Eight,  lad,  right,"  said  old  Isaac.  "  You 
have  just  touched  the  string  your  master  un- 
derstands the  tone  of.  He  does  n't  forget  old 
friends." 

The  old  man  laughed  gleefully,  and  Mr. 
Benton  looked  with  softened  expression  from 
one  to  the  other.  Then  James,  taking  cour- 
age again,  said,  though  with  a  husky,  trem- 
bliug  voice,  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  feel,  sir. 
No  words  could  do  it.  But,  please  God,  I 
will  try  to  serve  you  with  my  might  for  hav- 
ing been  so  good  to  mother." 

"Thank  you,  my  lad;, I  am  well  satisfied 
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SO  far.  But  you  must  understand  that  I  ex- 
pect to  owe  mucli  comfort  to  your  good 
mother  herself,  who  is  my  housekeeper  now ; 
so  tee  shall  balance  our  own  accounts.  And 
you,  I  hope,  will  serve  me  faithfully  because 
it  is  riuht." 


i\^  4 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

A  VISIT  TO  HAREDALE "JAMES  SACRI- 
FICE OF  thanksgiving" THE  SPOIL- 
ERS  DETECTED. 

"In  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house." 


_  JAMES  MOPvEISON  went  on  sev- 
i/Mr^  ^I'^l  more  trips  in  the  little  Sea- 
fciV*Y  Gull,  and,  as  he  paid  gi-eat  atten- 
i\}i  tion-to  his  duties,  he  soon  became 
\  well  acquainted  with  them ;  and  Chap- 
man, the  master,  told  Mr.  Benton  that  the 
boy  was  nearly  as  useful  as  an  old  hand. 
"  You  see,  sir,  I  can  always  trust  him.  He 
tells  me  the  truth,  and  he  works  as  well  when 
I  am  not  present  as  when  I  am ;  and  I  'm 
sorry  to  say  that  is  not  a  common  thing  with 
]?Ab  of  his  age,"  said  t]io  master. 
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"  I  sliall  tell  liis  motlier  what  you  saj,  Chap- 
man," replied  Mr.  Benton,  "«€ind  I  know  it 
•will  make  her  very^happj.  She  is  the  same 
in  her  dealings  with  me,  almost  too  careful, 
in  fact,  and  scarcely  takes  aU  the  comforts  for 
herseK  that  I  should  like  her  to  enjoy,  though 
she  is  always  considering  for  other  people." 

The  Sea- Gull  was  just  coming  in  to  be  re- 
•  fitted  at  Beachley,  and  would  not  go  out  again 
for  at  least  three  weeks  ;  so  Mr.  Eeuton  kindly 
allowed  Jem  to  spend  one  week  of  the  time 
with  his  mother.  Durilig  this  holiday  the  lad 
went  to  Haredale,  the  scene  of  all  his  childish 
joys  and  sorrows.  He  lingered  round  the  cot- 
tage in  which  he  was  born,  and  saw  another 
hand  plying  the  spade  in  the  little  garden 
where  his  father  used  to  labor.  There  were 
children  toddling  here  and  there,  and  a  pleas- 
p.nt-faced  woman  stood  in  the  porch  with  a 
laughing,  crowing  babe  in  her  arms.  Jem  lin- 
gered to  gaze  upon  the  pretty  family  picture ; 
but  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  when  he 
thought  how  Jiis  father,  mother,  and  he  used 
to  be  the  happy  tenants  of  the  nice  cottage, 
f^till  he  felt  glad  that  it  was  not  changed  in  its 
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outward  appearance.  Tlien  Jem  climbed  tlie 
hill,  and  went  into  tlie  cliurchyard.  He  knew 
where  his  father  had  been  buried ;  and  how 
vividly  he  recalled  to  mind  his  weeping  mother 
by  the  grave  side,  and  all  the  struggles  which 
had  followed  during  the  first  sad  year.  Yet 
how. the  clouds  had  vanished ;  how  mercifully 
the  Lord  had  dealt  with  them !  And  James, 
as  he  stood  by  his  father's  grave,  found  that 
the  bitierness  of  parting  was  long  since  passed 
away,  and  that  he  thought  far,  far  less  of  the 
fact  thatj;he  body  was  buried,  than  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  which  vrould  sure- 
ly come. 

Jem's  heart  v^'as  full  of  thankfulness,  ay, 
and  brimming  over.  He  felt  as  though  he 
should  love  to  enter  the  old  gray  church,  and 
stand  in  the  place  where  he  used  to  stand  as 
a  little  Sunday  scholar. 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  the  lad  advanced 
towards  the  door  of  the  church.  He  pressed 
his  hand  upon  the  latch;  it  yielded,  and  the 
hea\'y  oaken  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges. 
It  was  not  usually  open,  James  knew,  and  it 
was  with  no  little  aM'e,  miugled  with  gladness, 
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that  lie  tlius  found  his  wish  fulfilled.  He  step- 
ped so  lightly  along  the  floor  that  the  aisles 
did  not  echo  his  footfall. 

James  remained  in  the  church  for  some 
tiilie,  and  would  probably  have  remained  lon- 
ger, had  he  not  been  startled  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  vestry.  He  rose  with 
the  intention  of  going  quietly  out  of  the 
church,,  thinking  that  the  clerk,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  "Warren,  might  be  the  speakers.  •  Well, 
if  either  or  both  of  these  saw  him,  he  should 
not  fear  that  they  would  chide  hi]^  for  visit- 
ing the  dear  old  sacred  walls  within  which  he 
used  to  worship.  But  though  Jem  wished  to 
see  Mr.  "Warren  before  returniDg  to  Beachley, 
he  had  no  desire  to  intrude  upon  him  in  such 
a  place ;  so  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  with 
the  intention  of  leaving  the  church  as  quietly 
as  he  had  entered  it,  when  other  words  reach- 
ed his  ears,  and  made  him  stand  as  if  rooted 
to  the  spot.  Ah,  he  well  knew  now  that  un- 
hallowed and  blasphemous  words  would  not 
be  uttered  there,  except  by  such  as  had  entered 
the  old  church  with  evil  purpose.  Wliat  was 
James  to  do  ?    He  could  not  leave  the  build- 
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ing  witliout  passing  the  vestry  door,  and  if  he 
were  discovered,  he  knew  not  what  might  be 
the  consequence ;  whereas,  if  he  remained  still, 
he  might  find  out  what  these  men  were  doing 
in  the  sacred  building.  That  they  were  there 
for  any  good  purpose  he  could  not  imagine ; 
and  that  they  should  venture  on  entering  the 
church  with  evil  intent  so  early  in  the  evening 
seemed  bold  indeed. 

It  would,  James  thought,  be  wise  for  him  to 
conceal  himself,  so  that  he  might  see  without 
being  seen ;  and  for  a  moment  he  felt  almost 
sorry  that  the  old  square  pews  were  gone, 
and  low  stalls  put  in  their  places.  But  still 
there  was  a  suitable  hiding-place ;  and  as  all 
the.se  thoughts  had  come  into  the  lad's  mind 
in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  them, 
so  in  a  moment  did  he  bethink  himself  what 
to  do. 

Haredale  church  had  been  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  burial-place  of  a  noble  family,  and 
contained  many  beautiful*  old  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  its  various  mem- 
bers. Some  of  these  were  mai-ble  tablets  on 
the  wall ;  but  there  was  one  on  which  Jem 
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had  gazed  with  wonder  and  delight  eyer  since 
he,  a  very  Httle  hpj,  was  first  taken  to  church. 
He  used  to  think  it  very  much  like  a  bed 
made  of  marble,  on  which  lay  statues  of  the 
old  earl  and  countess,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  At  each  corner  was  a  mar- 
ble pillar,  and  round  the  top,  on  a  sort  of  cor- 
nice, was  an  inscription,  telling,  in  the  quaint 
style  and  spelling  of  the  time,  the  virtues  of 
those  who  lay  below.  Higher  still  was  an 
escutcheon,  gorgeous  in  gold  and  colors ;  and 
James  used  to  admire  its  gay  hues,  and  won- 
der what  was  the  meaning  of  the  odd  figures 
upon  it. 

This  stately  monument  was  not  close  to  the 
wall,  and  as  James  glanced  at  it  he  deter- 
mined to  hide  himself  behmd  it.  As  softly  as 
possible  the  lad  took  up  his  station,  and  found 
that  he  could  see  without  being  seen,  and  that 
no  persons  could  leave  the  vestry  without  his 
having  a  full  view  of  them.  James  guessed 
Avhat  was  the  object  of  these  men,  for  Hare- 
dale  church  had  possessed  for  ages  a  very 
costly  and  beautiful  service  of  plate,  for  use 
when   the  Lord's  supper  was  administered; 
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and  he  had  heard  that  it  had  been  presented 
by  the  good  old  earl  and  countess  behind 
whose  stately  monument  he  now  lay  hid.  He 
could  not  help  hoping  that  the  strong  oaken 
chest  in  which  the  plate  was  kept  would  pre- 
vent any  person  from  reaching  and  carrying 
it  off. 

The  lad's  ears  were  strained  to  catch  every 
sound,  and  though  he  could  not  distinguish 
words,  he  heard  something  hke  the  ring  of 
metal  and  the  fall  of  a  bunch  of  keys.  The 
next  moment  he  saw  two  men  leave  the  ves- 
try, and  at  once  recognized  them,  as  they  had 
passed  him  on  the  road  from  Beachley  that 
very  morning.  He  knew  they  must  have  come 
through  Haredale  to  reach  the  church,  for  the 
whole  town  lay  in  the  dale,  while  the  cliurch 
was  on  a  rising  gTound  quite  beyond  the  last 
house.  When  they  had  once  descended  the 
opposite  slope  to  that  by  which  they  had  en- 
tered the  churchyard,  they  would  be  on  the 
highroad,  and  there  was  not  a  single  house 
for  half  a  mile ;  so  that  they  were  not  hkely 
to .  meet  the  same  persons  who  might  have 
seen  them  pass  through  the  town  in  the  dale. 
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James  half  raised  liimself,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  follow  as  quickly  as  possible,  when 
he  found  that  the  men  had  not  finished  their 
work.  One  of  them  guarded  the  unfastened 
door  of  the  church- while  the  other  began  to 
change  his  dress.  Up  to  that  time  they  had 
worn  loose  frocks,  such  as  farmers  wear.  Both 
had  hght  hair,  cut  very  short,  and  no  whiskers. 
But  James  saw  with  surprise,  that  when  the 
man  stripped  off  the  frock,  he  had  on  a  good 
suit  of  cloth  clothes,  and  that  by  adding  false 
whiskers  and  hair  he  was  in  a  minute  or  two 
so  changed  in  appearance,  that  if  he  had  not 
actually  seen  the  alteration  made,  he  should 
not  have  known  him  again.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  other  man  took  his  turn.  The 
long  frocks  were  rolled,  up,  •with  the  articles 
of  plate  wrapped  in  them,  and  the'whole  y^ere 
shpped  into  a  carpet-bag,  which,  when  empty, 
had  most  likely  been  hidden  under  one  of 
those  long,  loose  frocks.  If  any  person  had 
even  entered  the  church  after  this  change  of 
clothing,  he  would  have  supposed  that  these 
thieves  were  two  respectable  passing  travel- 
lers, who  had  strolled  in  to  look  at  the  vener- 
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able  building  and  the  beautiful  monuments  it 
contained. 

After  a  careful  surve}^  tlie  tliieyes  prepared 
to  leave  the  place,  and,  as  James  expected, 
they  did  not  go  down  the  hill  on  the  town 
side.  How  the  lad  w^ondered,  that  just  after 
robbing  the  house  of  God,  these  men  could 
not  only  leave  it  with  cra^eless  gait,  but  could 
actually  pause  to  look  up  at  the  old  walls,  as 
if  in  admiration  of  their  gi'ay  stones,  nearly 
veiled  with  ivy. 

The  moment  James  could  safely  leave  the 
church,  he  did  so,  and  rushed  down  into  the 
town  as  if  his  feet  were  winged.  Fortunately, 
he  met  the  police  officer  in  the  street,  and  to 
him,  as  quickly  as  his  almost  breathless  state 
would  allo.w,  he  told  his  tale. 

"Well  done,  my  lad,"  said  the  officer;  "we 
will  have  them,  never  fe.ar;  and  now  you 
must  go  to  the  railway-station  with  me  this 
minute." 

"But,  sir,  the  men  went  the  other  way," 
repHed  James,  astonished  that  Mr.  Procter, 
the  officer,  should  do  otherwise  than  follow 
them  instantly. 
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Mr.  Procter  smiled,  aud  said,  "Neverthe- 
less, we  shall  go  to  the  railway-station,  my 
lad,  if  you  please." 

James  was  ready  to  run  away,  when  he 
heard  this,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  all 
his  endeavors  to  saye  the  church  plate  would 
PS^^'®  in  vain.  Perhaj)S  Mr.  Procter  had 
soDTO  Sotion  of  what  James  was  thinking,  for 
he  said,  "  Come,  you  must  trust  to  me,  my 
lad.  I  have  had  many  years'  experience, 
and  your  young  head  must  give  way  to  my 
old  one." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  the  pohce  officer  had 
taken  Jem  by  the  arm  and  given  him  a  good- 
humored  twist  in  the  direction  he  wished  him 
to  go,  saying,  "  In  the  queen's  name."  The 
youth  therefore  yiekled,  and  with  Eapid  steps 
the  two  went  towards  the  railway- station. 
"  We  have  plenty  of  time,"  said  Mr.  Procter, 
as  they  stood  on  the  platform.  "Most  hkely 
wo  shall  have  a  few  minutes  to  wait,  as  those 
gentlemen  will  not  come  until  just  before 
the  Beachley  train  starts,  and  that  will  not  be 
for  ten  minutes  more.  Now  just  watch  the 
entrance,  and  I  will  stand  within  this  waiting- 
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room,  close  by ;  for  it  will  be  better  for  me  to 
be  out  of  siglit,  as  I  am  sucli  a  well-known 
character." 

Still  full  of  wonder,  James  did  as  lie  was 
told,  and  after  waiting  until  within  two  or 
three  minutes  of  the  train-time,  he  saw  the 
men  for  whom  he  was  watching,  enter  the 
station  and  apply,  for  tickets.  Without  losing 
an  instant  he  summoned  Mr.  Procter,  who 
seized  one  of  the  men,  while  Jem  boldly  laid 
hold  of  the  other,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  of 
the  porters,  whom  the  officer  called  to  assist, 
the  thieves  were  soon  lodged  in  the  police- 
station,  carpet-bag  and  all.  To  the  infinite 
delight  of  James,  the  whole  of  the  massive 
church  plate  was  found  as  he  had  described, 
and  thus  the  entire  truth  of  his  story  was  es- 
tablished. 

At  the  police-station  James  met  Mr.  War- 
ren, who  had  come  to  inform  the  policemen 
that  the  robbery  had  just  been  discovered, 
and  to  ask  assistance  for  the  capture  of  the 
thief  or  thieves. 

"We  are  beforehand  with  you,  Mr.  War- 
ren," said  the  officer.     "  The  thieves  are  al- 
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ready  cauglit,  thanks  to  this  youth ;"  aud  he 
pointed  out  James  MoitIsod,  whom  the  cler- 
gyman in  his  anxiety  and  excitement  had  not 
noticed.  "  Tell  jonr  own  story,  Jem,"  added 
Mr.  Procter. 

This  Jem  did;  or,  at  least,  he  told  how  he 
had  been  in  the  church,  and  what  he  saw 
there,  as  also  the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Procter 
for  the  seizure  of  the  thieves.  "And,"  he 
modestly  added,  "  I  am  afi'aid  the  men  would 
have  got  clear  away  if  there  had  been  no 
wiser  head  than  mine,  for  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  the  railway-station  at  all." 

Mr.  Proctor  laughed  heartily.  "  I  am  glad 
to  see,  my  lad,  that  you  are  too  ignorant  ^f 
the  tricks  which  crime  and  sin  cause  men  to 
invent,  to  know  how  to  j)lot  against  them  so 
as  to  render  their  schemes  useless.  Now, 
from  what  you  told  me  in  those  few  words,  1 
knew  w'e  had  old  hands  to  deal  with,  who 
would  never  start  walking  across  an  open 
country  like  ours  beyond  Haredale ;  for  there 
is  no  place  of  concealment,  no  railway,  in  fact 
no  chance  of  escaping  us  for  a  single  day. 
The  altered  dresses,  the  fiict  of  its  being  just 
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train  time,  and  other  things  together,  con- 
vinced me  in  a  moment  that  the  sacrilegious 
wretches  would  make  their  way  back  to  the 
station,  and  get  out  of  the  town  with  their 
plunder  as  quickly  as  possible.  That  was  the 
meaning  of  their  slow  departure  from  the 
scene  of  their  crime ;  for  when  they  went  into 
the  church  they  entered  it  as  working  men. 
When  once  outside — and  thanlcs  to  those  old 
trees,  almost  as  ancient  as  the  church,  nobody 
was  likely  to  see  them  leave  it — they  took  the 
character  of  admiring  travellers,  you  know, 
James." 

The  youth  was  now  enhghtened  as  to  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Procter's  proceedings,  and  fi'ank- 
ly  owned  his  own  ignorance  in  comparison. 
"  I  ho])e  you  never  will  have  such  an  experi- 
ence of  the  dark  side  of  men's  lives  as  my 
office  has  given  me,"  said  Mr.  Procter.  "  But 
•  still  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
rejoice  at  having  been  the  instrument  in 
checking  such  a  career  of  iniquity;  and  I 
congratulate  you  on  j^our  success.  The  next 
time  these  prisoners  of  mine  travel  it  will  not 

be  without  a  gu.ard,  and  they  will  have  no 
12 
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chance   of  choosing  their  road,   I  can   tell 

you." 

"  It  is  just  and  necessary  that  such  wretches 
should  be  checked  in  their  career,"  replied 
the  pastor. 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  Mr.  War- 
ren asked  James  if  he  intended  to  return  to 
Beachley  that  evening;  and  on  being  told 
that  he  did  not,  he  very  kindly  invited  the 
lad  .to  go  up  to  the  parsonage.  "  Mrs.  War- 
ren will  be  glad  to  hear  about  yoiu"  own  and 
your  mother's  doings,"  said  he ;  "  and  besides, 
you  can  then  tell  her  this  tale  about  the  rob- 
bery ;  she  will  like  to  have  it  from  your  own 
Hps,  I  know;  and  we  shall  manage  to  find 
you  shelter  and  a  bed  for  the  night.  Besides, 
now  I  think  of  it,  the  men  will  be  examined 
before  the  magistrates  in  the  morning,  and  j'ou 
will  be  wanted  to  give  evidence  against  them.'* 

James  heartily  thanked  Mr.  Warren,  and 
accepted  his  kind  invitation.  "I  meant  to 
come  and  see  you,  sir,"  said  he,  '*for  I  should 
not  have  felt  comfortable  to  go  back  to  Beach- 
ley  without  hearing  how  you  were,  and  telliDg 
you  about  ourselves." 
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At  the  parsonage  James  was  very  kiudly 
received  by  Mrs.  Warren,  and  for  tlie  third 
time  he  had  his  story  to  relate. 

"Well,  James,"  said  the  lady,  "you  will,  I 
am-  sure,  rejoice. that  you  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  preventing  our  dear  old  church 
from  being  despoiled.  The  licli  old  earl  and 
countess  gave  that  -beautiful  silver-plate  to 
the  church,  and  now  a  poor  lad  has  given  it 
back  agam." 

"  But,  James,"  said  Mr.  Warren,  "  how  did 
it  happen  you  were  in  the  church  at  the  time  ? 
for,  by  what  you  say,  the  men  must  have  en- 
tered after  you." 

The  youth  blushed  and  hesitated,  but  did 
not,  at  first,  answer  the  question.  Observing 
this,  Mrs.  Warren  kiudly  interposed  with  the 
rem.ark,  "  We  are  sure,  James,  that  you  were 
not  there  for  any  wrong  purpose,  and  there- 
fore if  you  do  not  like  to  tell  you  need  not." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Warren,"  replied  James,  "  I 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  purpose 
which  took  me  there,  only  there  are  some 
thoughts  and  feelings  you  know  that — " 
There  was  another  pause  which  Mi-.  Warren 
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filled  up  by  saying,  "  Which  seem  to  be  just 
between  ourselves  and  Him  who  alone  can 
read  the  very  thoughts  and  intents  of  our 
hearts." 

"  That  was  just  what  I  meant  to  express, 
sir,  only  I  could  not  find  the  exact  .words,  as 
you  can,  in  a  moment.  But  still,  I  tcill  tell 
you  why  I  went  into  the  church."  Then  he 
related  how  he  had  stood  by  his  father's 
grave,  and  thought  first  of  the  trials  that  Jiad 
followed  his  death,  and  then  of  the  man}-  mer- 
cies which  came  after,  until  he  had  been  im- 
pelled to  enter  into  the  house  of  God  and 
give  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  its  very  courts. 
This  simple  relation  of  the  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives which  caused  him  to  enter  the  sanctuary, 
moved  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AYarren  not  a  little. 
Tears  came  into  the  ladj-'s  eyes,  and  her  hus- 
band shook  James  by  the  hand  and  uttered  a 
fervent  wish  that  the  lad  might  always  ac- 
knowledge God's  goodness  in  the  same  spirit. 

James  echoed  the  wish  in  his  heart,  and. 
then  asked  Mr.  Warren  how  it  happened  that 
"the  church  door  was  unfastened. 

"Some  workmen  had  been  engaged  there 
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during  the  day,"  replied  the  minister,  "  and, 
indeed,  for  a  week  past.  For  their  conveni- 
ence the  outer  door  was  left  open,  as  it  had 
often  been  before,  as  "we  seemed  to  consider 
the  sacred  character  of  the  place  a  sufficient 
protection.  The  thieves  had  unlocked  the 
vestry-door  and  the  oaken  chest  by  means  of 
skeleton  keys,  and,  when  they  left  the  place, 
had  locked  them  again  in  the  same  manner, 
so  that  we  might  not  have  missed  the  plate 
for  a  day  or  two,  if  a  man  had  not  called  on 
the  clerk  for  a  copy  of  an  entry  in  the  church 
records,  which  was  wanted  this  evening.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  clerk  and  I  went  to 
the  church,  opened  the  chest  in  which  both 
the  books  and  plate  were  kept,  and  thus  we 
discovered  the  loss,  though,  biit  for  you,  we 
might  never  have  obtained  a  clew  to  the  of- 
fenders. I  have 'no  doubt  the  thieves  had 
watched  the  workmen  leave  the  church,  and 
^  our  quiet  entrance  had  not  been  observed  by 
them.  How  this  was  we  cannot  tell — we  only 
know  and  rejoice  that  things  are  as  they  are." 
After  this  the  pastor  and  his  wife  talked 
with  James  about  his  own  and  his  mother's 
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improved  prospects  and  position.  On  the 
following  morning  the  lad  went  with  Mr. 
Warren  to  the  police-court,  and  gave  evi- 
dence respecting  the  robbery.  The  thieves 
were  committed  for  trial,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  were  transported,  as  it  was  found 
that  this  was  not  their  first  oflence.  James 
had  all  his  tale  to  tell  over  again  to  his  moth- 
er, Mr.  Benton,  and  old  Isaac,  when  he  got 
back  to  Beachley,  As  they  were  Haredale 
people,  they  felt  great  interest  in  it,  and  were 
truly  glad  that  the  old  gray  church  had  been 
salved  from  being  despoiled. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

JAMES       IN       PERIL       BY      SEA FURTHER 

TROUBLES    ON    LAND. 


"There  came  down  a  storm  of  wiud." 


'  Amoii"  thieves. 


'M*^)HEN  the  Sea- Gull  was  ready  for 
^''  sea  again,  James  cheerfully  re- 
tm'ned  to  his  labors  on  the  deep. 
There  Avas,  however,  a  change 
in  the  crew.  The  master's  son,  his 
former  companion,  was  removed  to 
another  vessel.  One  of  the  men  went  away 
also,  and  two  new  hands  took  their  places. 
James  was  very  glad  that  his  old  master  still 
remained  in  the  Sea- Gull,  for  Chapman,  mind- 
ful of  Mr.  Benton's  washes,  had  always  shown 
the  fatherless  lad  great  kindness,  and  driven 
to  preseiTe  him  from  evil  associates  as  M'ell  as 
to  warn  him  against  temptations.     One  of  the 
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new  men  was  named  Collins ;  and  from  a  word 
or  two  wliicli  the  master  said,  James  found 
out  that  he  had  been  a  person  ©f  intemperate 
habits.  However,  on  board  the  Sea- Gull 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  him  to  indulge 
them,  as  the  lad  well  knew,  though  he  could 
not  help  feeling  a  little  dread  lest  he  shoiild 
at  some  time  cause  discomfort  among  the 
crew.  As  Colhns  proved  to  be  very  good- 
natured  on  closer  acquaintance,  and  was  a 
most  industrious  fisherman,  James  gl-adually 
forgot  his  fears,  and  really  liked  the  new  hand. 
'The  Sea- Gull  did  not  return  to  Beachley 
with  this  cargo  of  fish,  but,  as  had  been  done 
before,  went  into  another  port.  While  there, 
Collins  was  so  perfectly  steady  and  well-be- 
haved, that  the  master  too  forgot  his  former 
doubts  about  the  man;  and  when  it  chanced 
that  something  was  found  to  be  wanting  after 
the  little  vessel  was  fairly  out  of  the  harbor, 
the  new  hand  was  sent  back  in  the  boat  to 
fetch  it.  James  Morrison  and  the  other  lad 
accornpanied  him,  and  Collins  was  especially 
cautioned  to  lose  no  time  in  performing  his 
errand  and  comhig  back  to  the  Sca-GulL 
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Collins  and  the  boys  were  "witliiu  a  few 
yards  of  the  landing-place  at  which  the  boat 
was  moored,  when  they  were  met  by  a  man 
who  looked  hard  at  the  former  and  then  held 
out  his  hand.  "  Well !  to  think  I  should  meet 
you  here,  of  aU  places,"  said  he.  "  Come 
along  and  have  a  glass,  and  just  tell  me  what 
you  are  doing  and  how  you  get  on."  Collins 
said  something  about  being  in  a  hurry  and 
wanting  to  get  back  to  the  vesselj  but  the 
other  would  hear  of  no  excuse. 

"  I  say  you  must  come,"  ho  rephed.  "  Why, 
man,  a  glass  will  take  but  a  minute  to  drink. 
It  is  only  going  a  few  paces  down  the  street, 
and  back  again.  Those  lads  can  wait  for  you 
in  the  boat." 

Collins  hesitated  a  moment.  He  knew  well 
how  it  was  with  him,  and  that  he  never  could 
take  one  step  on  the  wrong  path  without  its 
being  followed  by  many  more.  But  unliap- 
pily  he  also  found  it  very  hard  to  say  "  No ;" 
and  when  therefore  his  old  acquaintance 
seized  him  by  the  arm  and  repeated  his  invi- 
tation, he  bade  the  two  lads  go  down  to  the 
landing-place  and  he  would  follow  them  al- 

Jem  Morrison.  lo 
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most  directly.  Then  lie  and  liis  companion 
were  soon  lost  to  sight  within  the  doors  of  a 
pubHc-honse.  Poor  James  felt  all  his  old 
dread  return,  and  when  first  half  an  hour, 
and  then  a  whole  one  passed,  without  his 
seeing  Collins,  he  began  to  be  Ycry  uneasy 
indeed.  At  his  request  the  other  boy  went 
in  search  of  Collins,  for  it  was  beginning  to 
grow  dusk.  James-  knew  that  his  master 
would  be  expecting  him,  and  indeed  that  they 
ought  now  to  be  on  board  the  Sea- Gull,  as 
evening  was  closing  in. 

Still  he  waited  now  alone,  and  after  what 
seemed  to  him  a  long  time  his  fellow- appren- 
tice returned,  but  still  without  Collins.  "  Ho 
says  he  will  come  directly,"  said  the  lad  to 
James,  "but  I  doubt  it.  And  if  he  should 
keep  his  word  I  'm  afraid  he  wont  be  of  much 
use.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  can  both  row, 
anrl  that  the  moon  is  rising,  for  I  durst  not  go 
off  in  the  dark." 

Another  anxious  hour  was  passed,  and  the 
two  youths  were  considering  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  give  up  all  hope  of  returning  to 
their  vessel  that  night,  when  Collins  reeled 
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down  to  the  landing-place  and  took  hip  place 
in  the  boat.  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  the 
lads  followed,  though  they  cast  timid  glances 
at  the  darkening  clouds  which  had  begun  to 
gather  round  and  obscure  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon. 

The  wind,  too,  was  gradually  increasing, 
and  James  knew  that  when  they  were  once 
outside  the  harbor,  it  would  be  against  them ; 
and  he  doubted  whether,  by  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  they  two  would  be  able 
to  row  so  as  to  reach  the  Sea-  Gull. 

Every  moment  it  became  more  evident  that 
Collins  would  be  of  little  use,  and  so  it  proved. 
When  out  of  the  harbor,  and  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  wind,  the  boys,  feeling  them- 
selves unable  to  manage  the  boat  by  them- 
selves, begged  Collins  to  help  them,  but  all  in 
vain.  Stupefied  and  powerless,  the  man,  in- 
stead of  assisting,  sunk  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  seemingly  caring  or  knowing 
nothing  of  his  and  thek  dangerous  position. 
The  terrified  lads  strove  with  all  their  might 
to  reach  the  vessel,  but  felt  that,  the  wind  be- 
ing against  them,  they  were  losing  ground, 
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and  being  actually  borne  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. What  a  situation  was  theirs !  They 
had  left  the  friendly  harbor,  and  were  now 
unable  to  contend  against  the  wind,  which 
was  increasing  every  instant,  and  the  gather- 
ing darkness. 

At  length  the  two  lads  ceased  their  efforts, 
for  they  found  they  were  spending  their 
strength  to  no  purpose,  and  the  boat,  storm- 
driven,  sped  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters 
they  knew  not  whither,  or  at  what  moment  it 
might  be  upset.  They  had  no  heart  to  speak, 
and  if  they  had  done  so  their  voices  would 
scarcely  have  been  heard  amid  the  storm 
which  had  now  broken  upon  them. 

Poor  James  thought  of  his  mother,  by  Mr. 
Benton's  quiet  fireside,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  great  peril  could  not  but  feel  thankful  that 
she  was  sheltered  under  such  a  roof.  And  if 
he  should  be  lost,  drowned  on  this  stormy 
night,  what  a  shock  it  would  be  to  her,  he 
thought;  for,  even  at  this  terrible  time,  he 
did  not  forget  her. 

And  did  James  forget  Him  whom  both  wind 
and  seas  obey  ?     Ah !  no.     The  lad  lifted  up 
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his  heart  in  earnest  prayer,  and  even  as  he 
did  so  sweet  comforting  words  came  into  his 
mind :  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble;"  "The  voice  of 
the  Lord  is  mightier  than  many  waters,  yea, 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea." 

Often,  both  before  and  since  he  first  went 
to  sea,  James  had  pictured  to  himseK  that 
Bible  scene  W'hen  the  disciples  were  in  the 
ship,  and  it  "in  the  midst  of  the  sea  tossed 
with  waves."  He  remembered  now  a  sermon 
he  had  once  heard  on  this  subject,  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  disciples,  though  in 
trouble  and  difficulty,  had  the  great  comfort 
of  being  able  to  feel  that  they  experienced 
them  while  on  the  path  of  duty;  for  Jesus 
had  himself  constrained  them  to  get  into  a 
ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto  the  other 
side.  The  minister  had  also  told  his  hearers 
that  if  they  met  with  trials  or  perils  while  per- 
forming their  duties,  they  might  then  hft  up 
their  hearts  and  voices  in  the  confident  hope 
that  their  prayer  for  help  would  be  both 
heard  and  answered.  These  thoughts  greatly 
encouraged  poor  James. 
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Still  the  wind  blew,  and  still  the  helpless, 
intoxicated  man  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  while  the  lads  vainly  strove  to  peer 
through  the  darkness,  until,  at  length,  a 
flash  of  lightning  just  showed  them  the  foam- 
ing waters.  Then  all  was  hidden  again,  until 
another  flash  came,  and,  quite  near  to  them, 
James  and  his  companion  distinguished  the 
outline  of  a  vessel.  Its  being  so  near  in- 
creased their  danger,  for  each  moment  the 
poor  lads  expected  to  feel  it  strike  their  fi'ail 
boat,  and  shatter  it  to  atoms.  They  hardly 
dared  breathe,  but  gazed  into  the  gloom  with 
straining  eyes.  Flash  after  flash  of  lightning 
now  came  so  quickly,  that  all  around  them 
could  be  clearly  seen,  and,  with  a  shudder, 
James  saw  the  bowsprit  of  the  large  vessel 
over  the  boat,  and,  as  it  seemed,  within  his 
reach.  But  before  he  could  make  an  attempt 
to  grasp  it,  the  vessel  was  lifted  on  another 
wave,  and  high  above  his  head  went  the  bow- 
sprit. There  was  darkness  again,  and  now 
James  almost  gave  up  hope,  and  waited,  ex- 
pecting the  vessel  would  strike  against  the 
boat,  when,  Avondcrful  to  tell,  the  next  flash 
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of  liglituing  sliowetl  the  bo^ysprit  again  sink- 
ing downwards  as  the  vessel  pitched  for- 
wards. James  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  bade 
the  other  lad  try  to  grasp  it ;  while,  even  as 
he  spoke,  he  seized  the  bowsprit  himself,  and 
clung  as  only  those  can  who  cling  to  save 
their  lives.  He  was  lifted  high  in  the  air, 
and  at  the  same  instant  he  felt  the  vessel 
come  in  contact  with  the  boat.  Alas!  he 
was  alone  on  the  bowsprit,  and  of  his  late 
companions  he  never  again  saw  a  trace.  The 
poor  lad  and  the  helpless  drunkard  were  alike 
swallowed  by  the  raging  waters. 

But  James  could  not  yet  think  of  them.  It 
required  a  desperate  struggle  to  fix  himself 
fii-mly  in  his  present  position,  with  the  vessel 
tossing  and  the  wind  almost  strong  enough  to 
blow  him  off  into  the  sea.  He  succeeded, 
however,  and  soon  he  was  perceived  by  the 
Bailors,  and  assisted  to  the  deck,  though  with 
Bome  difficulty,  as  his  strength  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. Indeed,  when  the  rough  but  kindly 
hands  loosed  tliek^  hold  of  him,  he  dropped 
almost  senseless.  In  a  little  time  he  recover-- 
ed,  and  when  the  storm  abated,  and  the  sail- 
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ors  could  listen,  lie  was  able  to  tell  how  lie 
liacl  been  preserved,  and  to  tliank  them  for 
their  timely  aid. 

Though  thankful  for  his  escape,  the  lad's 
heart  was  veiy  heavy  when  he  thought  of  his 
late  companions,  and  he  respectfully  asked 
the  captain  of  the  brig,  on  board  of  which  he 
was,  whether  he  thought  there  was  any  chance 
of  their  having  been  saved. 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  "No,  my 
lad,"  said  he ;  "  one  could  hardly  expect  two 
such  escapes  in  a  single  night.  Yours  was 
little  short  of  a  miracle,  and  it  is  a  thing  for 
you  to  remember  and  thank  God  for  as  long 
as  you  live." 

Deeply  did  James  feel  the  truth  of  this  last 
remark,  and  the  tears  sprang  into  his  eyes  as 
he  thought  how  terribly  he  had  been  parted, 
by  sudden  and  violent  death,  from  those  who, 
but  a  few  hours  before,  were  full  of  life  and 
health.  And  he  must  look  to  meet  them  no 
more  until  that  great  day  when  the  sea  shall 
give  "  up  the  dead  that  are  in  it." 

Of  course  the  lad  also  felt  deeply  for  all 
those  who  would  mourn  him  as  dead;  his 
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good  mother,  Mr.  Benton,  Old  Isaac,  and  his 
master  on  board  the  Sea- Gull;  but  then  he 
hoped  soon  to  let  them  know  that  he  was 
alive  and  well.  The  ship  he  was  on  board  of 
was  bound  for  a  distant  land,  and  he  feared 
that  he  might  be  taken  on  a  long  voyage,  and 
far  away  from  home. 

But  the  captain  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  both  understood  and  felt  for  Jem's  anx- 
iety about  his  widowed  mother.  He,  there- 
fore, at  some  trouble  and  inconvenience  to 
himself,  sent  James  on  shore  when  the  vessel 
was  off  a  port  on  the  southern  coast.  It  wa§ 
a  long  way  from  Beachley;  but  still  it  was 
England,  and  the  lad  could  write  to  his  moth- 
er immediately,  and  let  her  know  that  he  was 
safe.  The  captain  and  sailors  did  not  allow 
the  lad  to  leave  the  ship  without  any  money. 
They  made  a  little  subscription  among  them- 
selves, and  thus  raised  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay 
Jem's  expenses  home ;  so  he  had  this  act  of 
kindness  to  thank  them  for  in  addition  to  all 
they  had  already  shown  him.  "With  many 
good  wishes  the  boy  was  landed  at  a  place 
fuUy  three  "hundred  miles  from  Beachley,  but 
U 
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he  trod  its  streets  with  a  hght  and  thankful 
heart. 

At  fii'st  he  thought  of  starting  directly  for 
home ;  but,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  he  could 
travel  at  far  less  expense  by  the  early  morn- 
ing train,  and  he  bad  not  more  than  enough 
mouey  for  the  cheaper  journey  and  for  his 
wants  by  the  way.  Besides,  he  considered 
that  it  would,  after  all,  be  better  for  him  to 
write  to  his  mother,  and  warn  her  that  he 
hoped  to  follow  the  letter  in  a  few  hours. 

As  James  had  never  been  in  that  place  be- 
fore, he  felt  a  little  bewildered.  It  was  a 
large  seaport.  Many  persons  were  m  the 
streets,  and  the'  whole  scene  was  one  of  bus- 
tle and  activity.  Anxious,  first  of  all,  to  de- 
spatch a  letter,  the  lad  asked  his  way  to  the 
post-ofiice,  and,  on  his  way  thither,  he  looked 
round  for  a  stationer's  shop,  as  which  he 
might  obtain  the  necessary  writing  materials. 
He  was  within  sight  of  both,  when  he  found 
himself  amid  a  crowd  of  persons  who  were  all 
gazing  upwards  at  something  which  seemed  ^ 
to  attract  thcu"  attention.  James  paused 
also — indeed  it  Avould  have  been 'difficult  for 
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him  to  pass  along — and  be  soon  saw  wliat 
the  people  were  gazing  it.  On  the  steeple  of 
the  church  that  was  just  before  his  eyes,  was 
a  man  busily  engaged  in  fixing  a  newly-gilded 
vane.  The  man's  position  was  one  of  great 
peril,  it  seemed  to  James,  and  he  trembled  as 
he  saw  him  standing  on  what  appeared  to  be 
a  mere  point,  and  at  such  a  giddy  height  from 
the  gi'ound.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  gazers, 
the  lad  was  unable  to  take  his  eyes  off  the 
man,  and  watched  his  every  movement  with  a 
sort  of  fascination  mingled  with  dread. 

But  the  event  proved  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  fear.  The  man  completed  his  task 
in  perfect  safety ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  -this, 
he  sprang  lightly  on  one  of  the  pinnacles,  and 
stood  there,  Hke  a  statue,  for  some  moments 
before  he  prepared  to  descend.  A  burst  of 
applause  from  the  gazing  crowd  below,  fol- 
lowed this  daring  feet,  and  the  man,  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  gathered  his  tools, 
and  was  lost  to  sight  until  he  emerged  from 
the  door  of  the  church.  Then  the  crowd 
made  a  rush  to  follow  him,  and.  by  the  pres- 
sure of  people  James  was  pushed  down  and 
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liis  slim  grazed  sharply  against  the  cmb- 
stone. 

He  scarcely  heeded  the  pain  at  the  time, 
but  regi-etting  the  loss  of  these  few  minutes, 
and  afraid  of  missing  the  post,  he  hurried  into 
a  stationer's  shop,  and  asked  for  a  sheet  of 
paper,  an  envelop,  and  stamp. 

The  young  man  who  reached  these  articles, 
noticing  his  dress,  and  guessing  that  he  was  a 
fisher-boy  wishing  to  write  home,  kindly  offer- 
ed him  a  pen  and  ink,  and  said,  "  If  you  like, 
you  may  write  here.  You  will  just  save  the 
post." 

James  thanked  him,  and  felt  for  his  money 
to  j)ay  for  these  httle  matters,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Thst  he 
thrust  his  hand  in  one  pocket,  then  into  the 
other,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  money  was 
gone,  and  he  had  not  even  twopence  to  pay 
for  the  stamp  and  paper.  He  had  either  been 
robbed,  or  had  lost  his  httle  hoard,  the  gift  of 
the  captain  and  sailors. 

The  shopman  watched  James  naiTOwly  as 
he  pursued  his  unsuccessful  search,  and,  on 
seeing  the  lad's  face  turn  deathly  pale, "he 
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asked  what  was  the  matter.  James  told  him 
that  his  money  was  gone,  he  knew  not  how  or 
when. 

"  Ah !  then  I  suppose  yon  got  mixed  up  in 
that  crowd  just  now,  did  you?"  inquired  the 
shopman. 

"Yes;  and  when  the  people  began  to 
move  I  was  accidentally  pushed  down  and  I 
struck  my  leg  against  the  curb.  I  wonder 
if  I  lost  the  mor)«ey  then.  It  was  in  a  little 
canvas-bag.  I  know  the  exact  spot  where  I 
feU." 

"I  should  say  now,"  replied  the  shopman, 
"  that  you  were  pushed  down  on  purpose  by 
the  person  or  persons  who  stole  your  money. 
Such  things  are  of  daily  occurrence  here. 
You  might  tell  the  police,  but  still  you  would 
be  little  better  for  that,  as  the  cash  you  would 
not  know  again,  and  no  doubt  that  little  can- 
vas-bag would  be  destroyed  directly.  Have 
you  friends  here?" 

The  question  made  Jem's  hps  tremble  as 
he  answered,  "No.  I  was  one  saved  out  of 
three  in  the  storm  four  -nights  ago,  and  was 
put  on  shore  here  from    an  out^^•ard-bound 
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sliip,  with  just  money  enough  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses to  Beachley." 

"  Beachley !  why,  let  me  see,  that  must  be 
a  long  way  off." 

"  Three  hundred  miles ;  and  I  am  really 
penniless.  I  shall  not  want  these  now,  sir, 
thank  you,"  said  Jem,  pushing  aside  the  pa- 
per and  stamp:  "  I  have  no  means  of  paying 
for  them." 

He  saitl  "Good  afternoon,"  and  turned  to 
leave  the  shop,  when  the  young  man  cried, 
"  Here,  my  lad,  stop.  I  think  you  will  have 
more  need  of  them.  Take  the  paper  and  wel- 
come, and  get  your  letter  written.  Don't  l0se 
a  minute." 

Thanking  him  heartily,  James  sat  dov/n  and 
wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  to  his  mother,  ex- 
plaining, as  briefly  as  possible,  his  present 
situation,  and  the  cause  of  it.  As  soon  as  it 
was  finished  he  started  to  his  feet  again,  with 
the  intention  of  running  to  the  post-ofhce, 
which  was  only  a  few  doors  farther.  But  he 
could  not  help  uttering  a  cry  of  pain  when  he 
again  placed  his  feet  upon  the  ground. 

"  I  doubt  you  have  hurt  yourself  more  than 
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you  at  first  tliought,"  said  the  sliopman. 
"Here,  Jack,"  he  added,  addressmg  the  er- 
raud-boj,  "run  with  this  letter  to  the  post- 
office,  or  it  may  be  too  h^te." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said 
James.  "  I  do  feel  a  good  deal  of  pain  just 
now ;  but  perhaps  it  is  with  sitting,  and  when 
I  walk  it  may  go  oif  again." 

The  shopman  smiled  as  he  answered,  "  I 
am  afraid  that  walking  on  a  lame  leg  is  not 
likely  to  mend  it." 

A  queer  sort  of  rising  in  Jem's  throat  pre- 
vented him  from  speaking  directly.  Never, 
except  on  tlfat  terrible  night  in  the  boat,  had 
he  felt  so  forlorn.  In  two  days  he  could  have 
an  answer  to  his  letter,  but  how  was  he  to 
subsist  in  the  meanwhile  ? 

These  ideas  caused  his  voice  to  tremble  as 
he  once  more  heartily  thanked  the  young 
shopman,  and  then  he  went  towards  the  door. 
He  was  obliged  to  walk  slowly,  and  before  he 
had  gone  many  paces  from  the  shop  the  er- 
rand-boy overtook  him.  The  master  had 
sent  him  to  advise  James  to  state  his  case 
at  the  polico-office.      The  little  boy  added, 
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"And  I  am  to  sliow  3'ou  tlie  way  to  the  of- 
fice." 

This  he  did,  and  when  there  the  destitute 
fisher-lad  told  what  had  befallen  him  since 
his  arrival  in  the  place. 

The  policeman  said  he  was  very  sorry  for 
him,  but  he  could  do  nothing.  As  to  recov- 
ering his  money,  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  though  there  was  little  doubt  h:s 
pocket  had  been  picked  of  the  canvas-bag 
and  its  contents. 

Poor  Jem !  he  knew  not  where  to  obtain  a 
supper  or  a  bed,  and  added  to  this  he  felt  the 
pain  in  his  injured  leg  increase  with  every 
step.  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  he  to  the 
policeman. 

"  You  must  go  to  the  relieving  ofiicer,"  was 
the  reply.  "  He  will  give  you  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, or  at  least  an  order  for  one,  I  dare  say. 
He  hves  about  haK  a  mile  from  here." 

Then  the  man  told  James  which  streets  to 
go  do"v\ii,  when  to  tui-n  to  the  right  and  when 
to  the  left,  and  so  dismissed  him. 

Wearily  the  lad  started  again,  and  after 
more  inquiries  succeeded  in  finding  the  reUev- 
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ing  officer's  house.  He  gave  a  timid  single 
rap  at  the  door,  and  when  the  servant  came, 
asked  if  the  master  was  at  home. 

The  gui  looked  crossly  at  poor  Jem.  Most 
likely  she  had  a  great  many  similar  applicants 
to  answer,  and  did  not  like  to  be  called  from 
her  work.  "  No,"  she  rephed,  and  was  about 
to  shut  the  door,  but  James  asked  when  and 
where  he  should  be  able  to  see  him. 

^'  Oh,  I  should  think  in  an  hour's  time  ;  but 
he  is  very  uncertain.  He  has  so  much  to  do. 
But  if  you  wait  about  here  you  will  be  sure  to 
see  him  when  he  does  come,  for  he  doesn't 
stay  long  in  the  house." 

The  door  was  now  shut  in  the  lad's  face, 
and  he  had  to  prepare  himself  as  best  he  might 
for  another  hour's  wandering,  when  every  step 
gave  him  pain.  His  clothes  were  damp,  too, 
for  it  had  begun  to  drizzle  before  he  left  the 
stationer's  shop,  jftid  now  it  rained  more 
heavily.  It  was  a  dreary  march ;  up  and 
down  in  the  pouring  rain ;  c»ld,  hungry,  alone, 
and  in  pain.  This  was  Jem's  condition,  and 
it  was  one  calculated  to  try  the  faith  of  a  young 
Christian.    It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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lie  felt  miserable  and  desolate,  for  even  tliose 
who  are  older  than  this  poor  lad  was,  often 
find  theh  strength  is  but  weakness,  and  their 
faith  insufficient,  when  any  great  demand  is 
made  upon  either.  And  yet  I  do  beheve  that 
if  we  show  want  of  faith,  even  in  httle  things, 
our  consciences  must  rebuke  us  afterwards, 
when  God's  gracious  dealings  "^ith  us  prove 
that  we  were  not  forgotten,  only  tried  for  a 
short  season.  James  experienced  the  truth-  of 
this.  As  he  continued  his  weary  walk  in  the 
rain,  not  daring  to  go  many  yards  from  the 
relieving  officer's  door,  lest  he  should  miss 
seeiilg  him,  Jem  repeatedly  passed  the  win- 
dow of  a  dwelling  close  by,  and  as  often  as 
he  camo  up  to  it  he  could  not  help  glancing 
into  the  room.  Though  it  was  growing  dark, 
the  shutters  were  not  closed,  and  through  the 
short  curtain  the  lad  could  see  the  blaze  of  a 
bright  fire — so  bright  that  it  made  the  crim- 
son paper  on  the  walls  glow,  and  the  bright- 
hued  curtains  shed  a  rosy  color  very  pleasant 
to  behold  if  a  person  were  feeling  as  well  as 
seeing  these  comforts.  But  to  the  weary  lad 
the  contrast  between  his  own  position  and 
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that  of  tlie  inmates  only  made  the  miseiy  of 
the  former  still  more  apparent.  As  he  passed 
again  he  could  perceive*  an  old  lady  and  two 
or  three  children  at  tea,  and  he  could  even 
hear  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  merrj'^ 
laughter. 

In  spite  of  his  own  wretched  phght  the  lad 
could  not  help  passing  the  house  rather  more 
frequently  perhaps  than  was  needful;  for  to 
its  other  attractions  was  added  that  of  a  little 
curly  head  peeping  over  the  short  curtain. 
James  saw  the  servant  approach  the  window 
as  if  to  draw  down  the  bHnd ;  but  the  little 
one,  he  thought,  begged  for  it  to  remain  as  it 
was,  that  he  might  look  at  the  passers-by  in 
the  dim  street,  and  observe  the  rain  pattering 
upon  the  window-pane.  Perhaps  the  child 
enjoyed  the  warm  fireside  and  cheerful  room 
the  more  whe'n  he  saw  how  bleak  and  cold  it 
was  out  of  doors.  But  little  curly-head  had 
sharp  eyes,  and  he  was  not  long  before  he 
spied  out  poor  Jem  tramping  up  and  down  in 
the  rain.  Next  came  the  other  children  to 
look  at  him ;  and  finally  the  old  lady  herself 
spectacles  on  nose,  approached  the  window 
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and  tried  to  distingiiisli  what  sort  of  a  form  it 
was  that  passed  and  repassed  with  that  slow 
and  hmping  gait.  That,  however,  was  loo 
much  for  the  lady's  eyesight ;  and  when  James 
next  approached  the  window  little  curly-head's 
fingers  drummed  u2:)on  the  pane  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  from  the  doorway  a  neat  ser- 
vant said,  "  Stop,  if  you  please ;  my  mistress 
wants  to  speak  to  you." 

James  stopped  very  willingly,  and  then  the 
old  lady  came  and  surveyed  him  through  her 
spectacles.  "  Only  a  boy,*'  said  she,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself.  "And  he  is  a  sailor,  too, 
poor  fellow !     Come  in,  my  lad." 

James  could  hardly  think  that  these  words 
were  addressed  to  him,  and  he  did  not  -ftt  once 
obey.  "I  am  very  wet,  ma'am,"  said  he; 
"  not  fit  to  come  into  jonv  clean  passage  with 
these  dkty  shoes.  Besides,  I  am  waiting  to 
see  the  relieving  ofl&cer  w^ho  lives  near  here, 
and  if  I  miss  him  I  may  have  to  spend  the 
whole  night  in  the  streets." 

"  Poor  lad !  Come  in,  I  tell  you.  Alfred 
and  Maggie,  my  little  gi'audchildi-en,  shall 
watch  fi'om  the  window  for  the  person  you 
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want.  He  cannot  enter  his  own  house  with- 
out being  seen  from  ours  if  the  Httle  ones  look 
out." 

James  scraped  and  scrubbed  at  his  shoes, 
in  order  to  take  as  Httle  mud  as  possible  into 
that  spotless  passage,  until  the  old  lady  was 
almost  out  of  patience,  and  he  was  obhged  to 
desist.  At  her  request  he  followed  the  ser- 
vant into  a  kitchen,  as  cozy  in  its  way  as  the 
room  he  had  so  much  admired.  "  You  are 
waiting  to  get  a  night's  lodging,  are  you?" 
said  the  old  lady.  "  Have  you  had  any  tea  ? 
Because  very  likely  you  will  not  get  that." 

Jem  answered  "  Yes  "  to  the  first  question, 
and  "^o  "  to  the  second. 

Wimout  waiting  for  any  further  information 
the  old  lady  bade  the  servant  fetch  the  tea- 
things  out  of  the  room.  More  tea  was  put 
into  the  teapot,  a  plate  of  cold  meat  set  on 
the  table,  and  then  again  the  old  lady  bade 
Jem  help  himself  and  make  a  good  tea.  Leav- 
ing curly-head — who  had  abandoned  the  office 
of  watch  at  the  window  to  his  elder  brother 
in  order  that  he  might  have  a  look  at  Jem — 
in  the  kitchen,  the  old  lady  went  back  into  the 
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room,  and  our  poor  wayfarer  thankfully  did 
as  lie  was  told,  after  having  first  asked  a  bless- 
ing on  the  food  thus  mercifully  provided  for 
him  by  this  good  Samaritan.  And  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  in  spite  of  such  recent 
instances  of  favor  and  Di\dne  protection  amid 
great  peril,  he  had  been  ready  to  think  him- 
self forsaken  and  forgotten ! 

Very  thankfully  did  Jem  partake  of  the 
food  and  warm  himself  by  the  bnght  kitchen 
fire,  and  often  did  curly -head — messenger 
l)etween  his  grandmamma  and  James — press 
him  again  and  again  to  eat.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  old  lady  came  herself,  and  in 
answer  to  her  inquiiies,  he  told  how  ^  hap- 
pened that  he  was  in  such  a  plight,  '^And," 
he  continued,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes, 
"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness.  •  Surely  God  must  have  put  it  into 
your  heart,  ma'am,  to  be  so  good  to  me." 

"  No  doubt,  my  boy,  no  doubt  he  moves  us 
to  pity  those  who  need  our  aid.  And,"  added 
the  old  lady  very  softly,  and  in  a  trembhug 
voice,  "  I  have  a  son  at  sea  now  :  he  is  the 
father  of  those  children.     But  you  told   mo 
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you  had  hurt  yourself  when  you  fell,  and  you 
walked  quite  lame.  May-be  we  could  do 
something  to  reUeve  the  pain  if  you  will  let 
us  try." 

James  had  not  yet  seen  the  injured  leg ; 
but  at  the  old  lady's  request  he  tried  to  re- 
^move  his  stocking.  He  could  not  do  it,  how- 
ever, until  the  part  was  bathed  with  warm 
water ;  and  when  it  v/as  exposed  to  view,  the 
children  hid  their  faces  after  one  hasty  glance, 
and  the  kind  old  lady  exclaimed,  "Poor  boy! 
poor  boy!"  while  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  As  for  curly-head,  he  fauiy  sobbed 
to  see  the  leg  so  badly  cut  and  bruised. 

"  I  can  put  something  on  this  to  do  it  good," 
said  the  old  lady;  "but  it  will  smart,  I  am 
afraid.  Will  you  try  to  bear  present  pain  for 
future  healing  ?  I  would  spare  you  that  if  I 
knew  how." 

Much  moved  by  such  gentle  words,  Jame^ 
said  he  would  try;  and  then  the  old  lady  with 
her  Qsvn  gentle  hands  applied  something  to 
the  hurt.  James  did  try  to  bear  the  pain 
bravely.  He  grasped  the  chair  with  both 
hands  and  bit  his  lip  to  suppress  the  rising 
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cry  of  pain.  But  it  proved  too  mucli  for  liis 
strength,  though  not  for  his  fortitude.  He  did 
not  ciy  out,  but  he  fainted,  and  thus  became, 
for  a  time,  insensible  both  to  suffering  and 
kindness. 

There  was  anxious  bustUng  to  and  fro  for  a 
little  while,  and  in  a  few  minutes  James  open-' 
ed  his  eyes.  In  addition  to  those  who  were 
near  him  when  he  became  insensible,  he  now 
saw  a  gentleman  standing  by.  This  was  the 
reheving  officer,  who  had  been  seen  from  the 
window  by  the  httle  sentinel,  and  afterwards 
called  in  by  the  servant. 

The  old  lady  and  the  gentleman  had  some 
talk  about  James,  and  at  length  it  was  deci- 
ded that  the  poor  lad  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  ordinary  lodging-houses, 
and  among  a  people  who  made  a  trade  of 
begging.  James  could  not  hear  all  that  was 
^aid,  though  he  distinguished  the  word  "  hos- 
pital," and  guessed  that  the  kind  old  lady 
wished  him  to  be  taken  to  it.  She  had  her 
way.  The  relie\ing  officer  went  out  again, 
and  after  being  absent  a  short  time  he  return- 
ed, and  the  lad  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital, 
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where  liis  injured  leg  was  properly  attended 
to.  The  gentle-handed  young  man  who  dress- 
ed it  told  James  he  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension about  the  hurt.  Two  or  three  days' 
rest  and  proj^er  attention  would  make  him  all 
right  again,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to 
travel  home. 

James  thanked  the  young  surgeon  with  a 
trembhug  voice,  and  told  him  he  felt,  oh !  so 
comfortable.  Well  he  might,  for  his  wet 
clothes  were  gone,  and  he  was  lying  in  a  clean 
bed,  while  the  pain  in  the  injured  limb  was 
wonderfully  lessened  by  the  di-essing;  and 
now  the  principal  want  was  that  of  sleep. 
He  did  not  want  it  long,  for  the  young  sur- 
geon happening  to  glance  at  him  as  he  passed 
down  the  room  a  few  minutes  after,  saw  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  sound  slumber. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

GLAD    TIDINGS A    MEETING    AND    A 

PARTING. 


"My  son  was  dead  aud  is  alive  again." 
the  dead  which  die  iu  the  Lord. " 


'Blessed  are 


,      AB  away  at  BeacLley,  by  IMi*.  Ben- 

'^V^^  ton's  fireside,  sat  Mrs.  Morrison 


1-^'--)^  a  sorrowing  mother.    She  thought 
Jol'^  herself  bereaved  of  her  son.     A 

letter  had  arrived  that  morning  fi'om 
Chapman,  the  master  of  the  Sca-Gidl.  It  was 
to  Mr.  Benton ;  but  it  told  how  Chapman  had 
sent  the  boys  in  a  boat,  had  since  learned 
that  they  left  the  landing-place  much  later 
than  they  ought  to  have  done,  owing  to  Col- 
lins, who  stayed  drinking,  and  that  they  must 
have  been  lost — drowned  during  the  storm. 
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Wbicli  of  US  can  picture  Mrs.  Morrison's 
grief?  Only  a  bereaved  mctlier,  or  such  a  one 
as  tlie  widow  of  Nain,  on  whom  our  Lord  huu- 
self  had  compassion,  "  and  said  unto  her, 
Weep  not."  And  Mrs.  Morrison  was  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position  as  she  was,  for  James, 
too,  "  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow." 

There  was  mercy  in  store  for  her  still, 
though  she  knew  it  not.  James'  letter  was 
even  then  on  its  way  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
his  wonderful  escape ;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
the  mother  mourned. 

"  It  is  so  very  hard,  sir,"  said  she,  bitterly 
sobbing,  when  Mr.  Benton  strove  to  console 
her.  "  He  was  all  I  had  left,  and  to  think 
that  he  should  be  lost  in  such  an  awful  man- 
ner. Poor  lad!  I  believe  he  tried  to  be 
ready  ;  but  it  was  indeed  a  sudden  summons. 
It  is  hard  to  lay  those  we  love  in  the  ground 
when  we  have  done  our  'best  to  make  their 
last  hours  happy  by  our  love  and  care ;  but  it 
is  worse  still  to  tliink  they  should  meet  death 
in  such  a  shape  as  Jem  has  done.  His  father 
rests  in  Haredale  churchyard;  but  my  poor 
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lad's  body  is  tossed  about  at  tlie  mcrcj  of  tlie 
winds  and  waters.". 

A  burst  of  tears  followed  these  words,  and 
for  the  time  Mrs.  Morrison  "would  not  be 
comforted." 

Mr.  Warren  had  broken  the  soirowful  ti- 
dings to  the  widow,  because  Mr.  Benton,  find- 
ing himself  unequal  to  the  task,  had  asked  her 
former  pastor  to  perform  it.  Now  the  kind 
minister,  while  feeling  deeply  for  his  old  par- 
ishioner's new  trial,  still  strove  to  comfort  her. 
He  reminded  her  of  her  own.  words,  and  that 
though  she  had  spoken  of  James  as  lost,  she 
must  liave  done  so  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  our  dead  only  go  before  us.  "  And  you  say, 
my  friend,  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him  as 
tossed  about  by  the  winds  and  waves;  but 
have  you  forgotten  that  the  better  part  is  not 
there?  Moreover,  as  surely  as  those  dead 
arise  who  are  laid  to  rest  in  quiet  country 
graveyards,  under  the  flowery  grass  and  be- 
neath the  shade  of  pleasant  trees,  so  also  will 
those  rise  agam  over  whom  the  sacred  words 
of  our  beautiful  ser\'ice  were  never  read.  Land 
and  sea  alike  must  give  up  their  dead,  and 
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•Blessed    are    the    dead   whicli    die    in    the 
Lord.'" 

"I  know  it,  sir;  I  feel  it,"  said  Mrs.  Morri- 
son ;  but  yet  slie  wept,  for  still  she  was  in  the 
state  which  she  liad  herself  described.  She 
oonld  only  see  her  own  sorrow  and  her  own 
loss.  Mr.  Warren  said  all  that  he  could  to 
comfort  her;  but  he  could  not  chide  her  for 
grief  which  was  only  natural.  So,  having  com- 
mended her  to  God,  he  left  her,  and  returned 
to  Haredale,  where  the  tidings  of  James'  sup- 
posed death  were  received  with  regret  by  all 
at  the  parsonage. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  Mrs.  Morrison  that 
during  this  period  of  trouble,  though  it  proved 
only  a  short  one,  she  was  much  engaged  in 
attending  to  Old  Isaac.  For  some  months 
past  the  aged  cripple  had  become  gi'adually" 
more  and  more  feeble;  and  without  complain- 
ing of  j)ain,  he  would  often  remark  that  his 
time  on  earth  was  getting  short.  When  James 
went  away,  the  old  man  had  told  him  that  he 
would  find  the  easy-chair  and  the  little  ground- 
floor  bedroom  empty  one  of  these  days  when 
he  came  home  from  a  fishing  vovage.     And 
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now,  when  that  sad  letter  arrived  from  Chap- 
man, Old  Isaac's  easy-chair  loas  vacant,  for 
he  was  too  weak  to  sit  up,  except  just  for  a  lit- 
tle, while  his  bed  was  made.  The  doctor,  w^ho 
had  been  called  in,  told  Mr.  Benton  that  poor 
Isaac's  only  disease  was  that  of  old  age,  and 
it  was  beyond  his  skill  to  alter.  So  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  tend  the  old  man  care- 
fully and  kindly,  and  to  tempt  his  failing 
appetite  with  little  niceties  of  the  most  nour- 
ishing kind. 

How  kindly  and  tenderly  Mrs.  Morrison 
waited  upon  him  ;  and  Mr.  Benton  performed 
a  son's  part  to  his  aged  friend.  He  would 
have  persuaded  Mrs.  Morrison  to  engage  a 
nurse  in  addition ;  but  this  she  would  not  con- 
sent to,  though  Isaac's  growing  helplessness 
caused  her  increased  labor.  Both  the  widow 
and  Mr.  Benton  felt  afraid  to  tell  the  old  man 
the  sorrowful  news  about  the  loss  of  the  boat 
and  its  crew,  as  the}^  knew  what  a  blow  it 
would  be  to  him.  But  dim  a.^  were  those 
aged  eyes,  too  dim  now  to  road  the  precious 
promises  contained  in  Holy  Writ,  Old  Isaac 
could  discern  the  traces  of  deep  and  terrible 
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suffering  wliicli  would  show  themselves  in  the 
face,  and  even  the  movements,  of  his  kind 
nurse. 

;'What  is  it?"  he  asked.  "Tell  me  what 
this  trouble  is,  good  friend."  He  laid  his 
withered  hand  upon  Mrs.  Morrison's  as  he 
added,  "  But,  instead  of  telling  me,  it  will  be 
better  to  tell  Jesus." 

Mrs.  Morrison's  tears  fell  fast,  and  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts,  the  sound'of  her  sobs  reach- 
ed the  old  man's  ears.  He  raised  himself 
up,  after  more  than  one  trial,  and  spoke 
again. 

"  I  can't  kneel,"  said  he,  "  but  I  can  pray 
God  to  comfort  jou,  for  I  know  it  is  some 
great  trouble  that  makes  3'ou  sob  so  bit- 
terly. Surely  the  lad  has  not  done  anything 
wrong." 

"  No,  not  that,  not  that.  My  poor  James, 
my  dear  good  lad.  O  Isaac,  I  find  no  words 
in  all  the  Bible  that  come  into  my  mind  like 
those  of  King  David :  '  Would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O  my  son,  my  son !'  " 

"Dead!"  cried  Old  Isaac.  "What!  the 
old  withered  trunk  has  still  its  roots  in  the 
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ground,  and  the  young  shoot,  so  fresh  and 
strong,  is  fallen !  O  mistress,  you  can't  mean 
that !" 

The  mother's  tears  fell  faster,  and  the  old 
man,  scarcely  less  grieved  than  herself,  drop- 
ped back  upon  liis  pillow  and  wept  also.  This 
roused  Mrs.  Morrison  to  a  feehng  of  uneasi- 
ness about  Isaac.  She  was  afraid  that  this 
agitation  would  be  too  much  for  his  feeble 
frame  to  bear,  ancT  she  began  to  say,  as  well 
as  her  tears  would  allow  her,  "  I  'm  so  sorry 
I  told  you,  Isaac;  but  oh,  my  heart  was  so 
full !  Do  n't,  please  ;  do  u't  fret  about  it,  for 
that  will  do  you  harm." 

But  Old  Isaac  could  not  help  grieving ;  and 
now  that  he  knew  this  much,  Mrs.  Monison 
was  obhged  to  tell  him  all  that  Chapman's 
letter  contained.  If  they  could  but  have 
known  that,  while  they  were  mingling  their 
tears  together,  James  was  sleeping  quietly  in 
the  hospital  bed,  and  that  his  letter  was  even 
then  speeding  on  its  way  to  tell  them  that  he 
was  still  alive,  and  only  three  hundred  miles 
away — a  mere  nothing  in  railway  days. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Morrison  that  she 
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did  not  answer  the  door  wlien  the  postman's 
double  rap  was  heard  on  the  following  day  in 
the  afternoon.  To  her  the  sound  of  his  knock 
seemed  like  a  death-knell ;  for  had  it  not  been 
the  forerunner  of  that  letter?  She  started  and 
turned  pale  w^hen  she  heard  it,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton kindly  went  to  the  door  himself.  What 
a  surprise  awaited  him!  He  could  scarcely 
beheve  his  eyes  wh«n  he  read  the  address  of 
this  new  epistle.  It  was  for  Mrs.  Morrison ; 
and  he  well  knew  James'  handwriting ;  it 
must  be  from  her  son.  He  had  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  break  to  her  the  news  of  a  great  sor-  ■ 
row,  and  now,  knowing  how  hopeless  she  was, 
he  hesitated  as  to  the  best  means  of  telling 
her  of  this  great  joy.  One  thing  he  felt  sure 
he  should  not  do.  He  should  not  delay  tell- 
ing her  the  good  news,  as  had  been  the  case 
•\A'hen  that  sad  intelligence  came  from  the 
master  of  the  Sea- Gull. 

Mr.  Benton  considered  a  moment,  and  then 
went  into  Old  Isaac's  room  where  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison was.  She  looked  up  as  he  entered,  and 
when  she  caught  sight  of  his  face  she  read 
there   a  new   expression.      "  What  could   it 
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mean?"  she  asked  herself,  but  she  could  not 
sj)eak  aloud. 

"The  postman  has  brought  a  letter,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  but  it  is  not  for  mc.  It  is  for  you, 
I  fancy." 

She  looked  eagerly  and  her  lips  parted. 
She  dared  not,  could  not  say  that  she  only 
had  one  to  write  letters  to  her,  and  now  he 
•was  gone. 

"  Listen,"  said  Mr.  Benton,  still  holding  the 
letter  m  his  hand :  "  I  want  you  to  think  of 
some  ScriiDture  words,  and  irj  to  thmk  them 
real  even  in  your  case.  'Weeping  may  en- 
dure for  a  night,  but  joy  comcth  in  the  morn- 
ing.' O  Mrs.  Morrison,  can  you  bear  a  great 
joy  to  come  close  on  the  heels  of  a  great  sor- 
row?" 

She  dropped  upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  her 
whole  frame  trembling,  and  with  a  sudden 
movement  she  held  out  her  hand  for  the  let- 
ter. As  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  hand- 
writing, she  cried  aloud,  "  It  is  from  my  boy, 
my  dear  James :  '  He  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again ;  was  lost,  and  is  found.'  "  And  before 
she  read  the  precious  assurance  to  the  end, 
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the  now  liappj  mother  fell  iipou  her  knees, 
and  in  an  unbroken  voice  offered  unto  God 
her  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  she 
was  heartily  joined  both  by  Mr.  Benton  and 
Old  Isaac.  This  second  letter  had  indeed 
"  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy," 
and  her  happiness  found  vent  as  she  said, 
"  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning 
into  dancing.  Thou  hast  put  off  my  sack- 
cloth, and  girded  me  with  gladness;  to  the 
end  that  my  glory  may  sing  praise  to  thee, 
and  not  be  silent.  O  Lord,  my  God,  I  will 
give  thanks  unto  thee  for  ever." 

After  this  first  joyous  outburst  of  thanks- 
giving, James'  letter  was  read  through.  To 
be  sure,  it  told  that  he  had  just  been  robbed 
of  the  money  which  the  kindness  of  the  cap- 
tain and  sailors  had  provided  for  his  expenses, 
and  that  he  was  thus  left  penniless  in  a  strange 
place.  But  this  seemed  such  a  hght  matter  in 
comparison  with  his  late  narrow  escape  from 
death,  that  it  hardly  caused  Mrs.  Morrison  a 
moment's  imeasiness.  "  I  cannot  doubt,"  said 
she,  "  that  my  lad  will  be  cared  for  even  in 
this  difficulty.     At  worst  it  will  not  last  long." 
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"No,"  replied  Mr.  Beuton;  "I  will  write 
directly,  and  send  him  money  to  bring  him 
home.  He  sa^-s,  '  Address  to  me  at  the  post- 
office,'  does  n't  he  ?" 

Yes,  that  was  the  address ;  and  soon  the 
letter  was  written  and  posted.  There  were 
happy  hearts  under  Mr.  Benton's  roof  that 
night. 

Old  Isaac  also  seemed  to  rally  a  little  amid 
the  general  rejoicing,  and  said,  "I  beheve  I 
shall  be  spared  to  see  the  lad  again  before 
my  eyes  are  closed  against  earthly  things, 
though  I  feel  that  my  daj's  are  nnmjjered." 

One  more  letter  came  from  James.  It  was 
written  in  the  hospital,  and  told  them  of  the 
old  lady's  kindness,  of  his  admission  to  that 
place,  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  him  there. 
He  also  said  that  the  money  had  arrived, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Benton,  and  that  on  the  next 
day  he  hoped  to  start  for  home.  "  I  should 
like  to  come  at  once,  dear  mother,"  he  added, 
"  instead  of  sending  you  this  letter ;  but  the 
doctor  says,  'Much  better  give  your  leg  an- 
other day's  rest.' 

"  Dear  mother,  I  can  just  imngiiii"  what  you 
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would  feel  Avlien  jou  tliouglit  I  was  drowned, 
I  do  believe  that  at  that  terrible  time,  wlieu 
death  was  so  very  close,  I  dreaded  it  almost 
as  much  on  joiir  account  as  my  own.  And 
how  I  did  think  of  what  you  taught  me  when 
I  was  a  httle  fellow  about  being  ready,  since 
the  summons  must  come  to  both  young  and 
old  sooner  or  later.  And  amid  it  all,  mother, 
the  stormy  wind,  the  raging  sea,  the  lightning 
darting  overhead,  and  sound  of  the  thunder 
rolling  in  my  ears,  I  thought  with  joy  that 
though  my  body  might  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  waters,  even  it  should  'rise  again  iucor- 
ruj)tible.'  O  mother,  I  do  so  often  think  to 
mj-seK  how  wonderful  that  is !  But  it  mutt 
be  true,  because  God's  word  tells  us  many 
times  over  that  it  will  be.  '  For  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.' 

"  I  thought  of  those  words,  mother,  when  I 
was  in  the  boat ;  and  just  what  Job  said  about 
the  worms,  did  I  know  would  be  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  creatures  that  live  in  the 
deep. 

"You  see  I  have  time  to  write  you  a  long 
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letter,  for  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  leg  up, 
and,  as  I  may  not  walk  about,  I  must  either 
read  or  write.  Tell  Mr.  "Warren  that  the  lit- 
tle Bible  he  gave  me  has  never  been  out  of 
my  possession.  I  had  it  in  the  boat  that 
night ;  I  have  it  now.  It  has  been  wet  with 
salt  water  more  than  once. 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  dear  Old  Isaac 
is  so  very  Aveak  now.  I  do  hope  he  will  be 
spared  till  I  come  home  again.  I  feel  grate- 
fid,  so  grateful  to  him — the  dear  old  man! 
How  kind  he  was  to  me  when  I  was  a  poor 
little  lad !  I  used  sometimes  to  wonder  how 
he  could  feel  so  thankful  when  he  was  poor 
and  crippled  in  Haredale  workhouse.  Aiid 
he  made  me  see  that  the  very  thing  which 
had  made  him  a  cripple,  was  one  of  God's 
mercies  for  which  he  had  thanked  his  heav- 
enly Father  many  a  time  after  he  had  learned 
to  understand  it  in  that  light. 

"What  a  long  letter  I  am  writing!  But 
my  heart  is  full  of  thoughts  of  you,  dear 
mother,  and  of  those  who  have  shown  me 
kindness  at  Haredale  and  Beachley. 

"  Kindest  love  to  you,  dear  mothf-r.  also  to 
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Isaac  aud  Mr.  Beutou.  I  am  thinking  tiiis  is 
a  selfish  letter ;  for  I  have  said  so  little  about 
poor  Frank  and  Collins,  who  must  have  met 
uith  the  awful  death  that  I  escaped  so  won- 
derfully. I  feel  almost  glad  that  Frank  had 
no  mother ;  for  you  know  what  it  would  have 
been  for  her  to  hear  what  you  heard  and  be- 
lieved to  be  true  about  me. 

"  I  must  conclude  my  letter  now.  To-mor- 
row morning  very  early,  if  all  be  well,  I  hope 
to  start,  and  to  reach  Beachley  late  at  night ; 
and  when  we  meet,  I  do  n't  know  which  of  us 
will  feel  most  thankful,  you  or,  dear  mother, 
"  Your  affectionate  son, 

' '  JAMES  MORRISON. " 
James  was  not  long  in  following  his  letter. 
He  set  out  at  the  appointed  time,  and  arrived 
in  safety.  Mr.  Benton  met  him  at  the  station 
and  took  him  home  in  a  cab,  that  his  leg 
might  not  be  injured  by  walking  upon  it  too 
far  at  first.  "My  son,  my  dear  son !"  was  all 
that  his  mother  could  say ;  and  any  language 
that  I  could  use  would  fail  to  describe  her 
happiness  when  she  once  more  had  Jem's 
arms  round  her  neck  and  felt  his  kiss  upon 
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lier  cheek.  Then  there  was  Old  Isaac  to 
meet,  too,  and  he  lifted  up  his  feeble  voice  in 
thankfulness  when  his  withered  hand  was 
clasped  in  the  rough  palms  of  the  fisher-lad. 
"  The  Httle  room  is  not  empty  yet,  j'ou  see, 
Jem,"  said  the  old  inan.  "I  am  spared. to 
welcome  you  back  again ;  but  1  think  it  will 
be"  the  last  time  you  w'ill  come  home  from  a 
voyage  and  find  Old  Isaac." 

Jem's  leg  was  so  far  better  that  he  could 
walk  a  little,  but  still  it  required  rest  and  at- 
tention. Mr.  Benton  therefore  kindly  asked 
him  to  stay  under  his  own  roof ;  for  who  could 
care  for  him  like  his  mother  ?  Besides,  Jem's 
master  wished  to  let  Mrs.  Morrison  and  her 
son  be  together.  He  knew  that  no  company 
could  be  so  sweet  to  her  as  that  of  her  dutiful 
lad ;  and  it  was  only  natural  that  such  should 
be  her  feeling.  Mr.  Benton  wished  also  to 
show  his  sense  of  the  value  of  Mrs.  Morri- 
son's services  in  his  house ;  for  by  her  orderly 
habits  and  economy  she  saved  him  expense, 
while  by  little,  thoughtful  kindnesses  she  pro- 
moted his  comfort.  He  therefore  strove  to 
reward  her  through  her  son,  and  James  was 
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allowed  privileges  which  few  lads  in  his  posi- 
tion ever  enjoy. 

"  Yon  have  two  people  to  nnrse  now,"  said 
Mr.  Benton  to  Mrs.  Morrison.  "  Poor  Isaac 
grows  weaker,  and  your  boy  must  be  looked 
after.  You  will  really  need  help  in  the  house- 
hold work." 

"  Jem  will  help  me  to  wait  on  Isaac,  sir," 
she  replied.  "Thank  God,  the  lad  will  do 
very  well  with  very  little  besides  rest,  and  he 
can  sit  beside  Isaac  and  attend  to  him  while 
I  am  busy.  There  will  be  no  more  work  on 
my  hands,  but  less  if  anything,  now  Jem  has 
come." 

Mr.  Benton  was  not  exactly  convinced ;  but 
seeing  that  his  housekeeper  was  so  anxious  to 
perform  her  part  unaided,  he  was  obliged  to 
yield.  It  was  a  sweet  sight  to  see  the  lad  in 
all  the  ^igor  of  youth,  his  cheeks  glowing  with 
health,  and  his  whole  fi'ame  seeming  to  prom- 
ise a  noble  manhood,  setting  aside  the  very 
signs  of  his  strength  to  minister  to  the  old 
man's  comfort.  He  hushed  his  clear,  loud 
voice  to  softness,  lest  it  should  disturb  the 

invalid,  and  his  ringing  laugh  was  not  heard 
18 
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in  the  sick-room.  In  place  of  these,  he  would 
read  from  that  large-print  Bible  which  poor 
Old  Isaac  could  now  no  longer  see,  and  his 
clear,  low  tones  sounded  pleasantly  in  the  in- 
vaHd's  ear  as  he  lay  listening,  with  eyes  closed 
and  hands  clasped,  to  the  Word  of  Life. 

Sometimes  the  lad  put  forth  his  strength, 
even  there,  and  twining  his  strong  arms  round 
Old  Isaac,  he  raised  him  up  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  propped  him  with  pillows.  But  then 
and  always  his  touch  was  as  gentle  as  that  of 
a  woman ;  his  attentions  such'  as  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  those  who  are  his  disci- 
ples to  offer  one  to  another. 

And  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  see 
the  young  Christian,  full  of  freshness  and  vig- 
or, both  of  mind  and  body,  thus  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  an  aged  brother  in  the  faith, 
and  proving  by  deeds  of  love  that  they  are 
united  by  the  same  holy  bond?  Oh,  dear 
children,  and  ye  of  riper  age  also,  when  you 
are  tempted  to  speak  angry  and  taunting 
words,  or  to  neglect  those  httle  kindnesses 
which  are  in  the  power  of  the  very  poorest, 
think  that  by  these  things  you  prove  that  you 
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cannot  be  the  disciple  of  Christ  if  you  ■^dlfully 
fail  in  observing  the  command,  "Love  one 
another."  , 

Jem's  leg  grew  quite  strong ;  and  even  be- 
fore that  the  Sea-GuU  arrived  at  Beaclile}^ 
and  its  master,  Chapman,  had  met  the  boy 
whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  drowned.  No 
wonder  Mrs.  Morrison  shuddered  when  she 
thought  of  Jem's  past  danger,  and  dreaded 
the  idea  of  his  being  again  exposed  to  similar 
ones.  She  said  this  to  Mr.  Warren  when  he 
came  to  Beachley  to  pay  Old  Isaac  a  visit. 
The  good  minister  smiled  in  an  encoura- 
ging manner.  "I  should  have  thought,  my 
friend,"  said  he,  "  that  your  lad's  recent  es- 
cape would  have  strengthened  your  faith  in 
the  protecting  care  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  made  you,  instead  of  dreading,  take  cour- 
age to  tnist  him  more  entirely  for  the  future." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  repHed  Mrs.  Morrison,  "  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  my  boy  entirely  into  the 
Lord's  hands." 

Jem,  of  course,  expected  to  leave  Beachley 
when  the  Sea-Gtdl  went  out  again,  and  was 
both  ready  and  willing  to  perform  his  duties. 
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But  the  night  before  that  on  which  the  little 
vessel  was  to  sail,  Old  Isaac  said  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, "  I  must  say  I  shall  feel  it  a  trial  to  part 
with  the  lad.  Jack,  He  is  a  wonderful  com- 
fort to  me ;  and  though  you  and  Mrs.  Mom- 
son  are  so  kind  and  careful  that  I  should  want 
for  nothing,  still  I  shall  miss  him  sorely.  The 
sight  of  his  fresh,  happy  face,  and  the  sound 
of  his  cheerful  voice,  are  among  the  greatest 
pleasures  earth  has  left  for  me.  You  see," 
added  the  old  man,  as  though  he  feared  that 
Mr.  Benton  might  think  him  ungrateful  — 
"  you  see  I  have  a  place  in  my  heart  for  you 
which  nobody  else  could  fill  now,  and  I  have 
one  for  the  lad's  mother,  and  another  for  Jem 
himself.  When  you  three  are  here  there  is  no 
blank  at  all ;  but,  if  either  goes  away,  nobody 
else  could  fill  up  the  empty  place  to  Old  Isaac. 
You  know  what  I  mean,  and  if  you  don't 
know  something  else,  J^  feel  it,  and  that  is, 
that  Jem  and  I  will  not  meet  again  on  this 
side  the  grave.  It 's  a  solemn  thmg,  is  n't  it 
now,  Jack,  to  feel  that  we  are  saying  good-by 
to  a  person  we  love,  and  that  we  shall  never 
see  him  again  until  we  stand  together,  cloth- 
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ed  in  our  risen  bodies,  '  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ'?" 

"I  understand  you,  Isaac,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
ton. "You  would  fain  keep  the  lad  beside 
you  till— till— " 

"Until  the  old  man  starts  upon  his  last 
journey,"  said  Isaac,  finishing  the  sentence 
which  his  friend  had  left  incomplete. 

"  Or  until  you  are  better,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  shall  never  be  that  in  the  way  you  mean 
it.  Jack.  Old  age  is  a  disease  which  beats 
the  doctor's  skill  to  cure.  Thank  you,  though, 
for  letting  the  lad  stay  with  me.  If  it  should 
happen  that  I  am  spared  longer  than  I  now 
expect  to  be,  I  wont  ask  you  to  leave  the  lad 
on  shore  when  the  Sea- Gull  goes  on  the  next 
voyage." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  like,  Isaac.  If  he  is  a 
comfort  to  you,  let  him  stay.  It  must  not  be 
that  I  deprive  you  of  any  pleasure,  for  my 
great  wish  is  to  make  you  comfortable  while 
I  have  you  under  my  roof." 

"  You  have  done  it,  Jack.  Dear,  kind  Jack, 
you  have  been  as  a  son  to  a  childless  old 
cripple,  who  now  prays  with  all  his  heart  that 
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the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  may  reward 
you  a  hundred-fold." 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  Sea- Gull  went 
without  Jem  that  time,  and  the  lad  remained 
by  his  aged  friend's  side  to  watch,  to  tend,  and 
to  comfort  him.  It  was  not  for  long  that  his 
services  were  needed.  Every  hour  seemed  to 
bring  a  change ;  but  so  gradual  was  the  old 
man's  dechne,  that  his  w^atchful  nurse,  and 
those  who  were  with  her,  could  hardly  tell  in 
what  way  he  seemed  weaker,  only  they  knew 
it  was  so. 

The  Sea-  Gull  had  been  three  days  gone.  It 
was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rays  of  the  de- 
clining sun  shone  into  Old  Isaac's  room.  As 
they  rested  on  his  snowy  hah  they  made  it 
look  almost  like  silver;  but  the  paleness  of 
his  face  showed  all  the  more  plainly  in  the 
bright  light,  while  the  gleam  only  increased 
the  appearance  of  glo^^ing  health  visible  in 
the  cheeks  of  the  rosy  fisher-lad,  who  sat  by 
his  side  reading  aloud.  Jem  had  chosen  the 
twenty-third  Psahn,  and  as  he  got  to  the 
words,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
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evil :  for  tliou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me,"  Isaac  repeated  them 
after  him  with  a  firm  voice.  "  The  words  are 
real,  lad,"  said  he ;  "  they  have  life  in  them ; 
they  give  life  to  me." 

James  paused  at  the  end  of  the  psalm,  and 
glancing  at  the  old  man's  face,  he  saw  some- 
thing which  made  him  rise  hastily  and  call  his 
mother  and  Mr.  Benton.  These  required  no 
second  summons,  and  in  a  moment  they  stood 
by  his  bed. 

"All  here!"  exclaimed  Isaac.  "I  am  glad, 
for  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say.  First,  to 
thank  you  all.  He  wiU  reward  you — He, '  who 
is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and 
labor  of  love,'  when  we  all  stand  together  in 
that  other  place.  Jack,  you  have  the  prayers 
and  blessing  of  a  dying  man,  who  hopes  that 
you  wiU  some  day  receive  from  children  of 
your  own  such  measure  as  you  have  measured 
withal.  Jem,  you  must  go  on  as  you  have 
begun.  You  have  started  in  God's  service; 
may  you  have  grace  to  endure  unto  the  end. 
Be  dutiful  to  your  mother,  lad,  and  remember 
the  promise.     How  can  you  tell  but  what  you 
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were  saved  yon  stormy  night  because  God 
has  said,  '  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
and  thy  days  shall  be  long  in  the  land'? 
You  have  tried  to  obey  that  commandment, 
and  God  never  forgets  what  he  promises. 
Mrs.  Morrison,  you  will  think  of  me  too  as  an 
old  friend  gone  before,  but,  thanks  be  to  God, 
not  lost,  not  lost." 

The  old  man's  voice  failed  him;  he  was 
obliged  to  stop,  and  Jem  hastened  to  lift  a  ht- 
tle  wine  to  his  Ups.  This  revived  him  a  httle,- 
and  he  turned  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr. 
Benton,  whUe  a  happy  smile,  which  looked 
like  a  gleam  of  winter  sunshine  reflected  from 
an  old  tree  trunk,  played  around  his  Hps.  Mr. 
Benton  pressed  the  withered  hand  in  his,  and 
Old  Isaac  laid  the  other  upon  the  head  of 
Jem  Morrison,  who  had  dropped  on  his  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  was  sobbing  audi- 
bly. Mrs.  Morrison,  too,  was  weeping  silent- 
ly, and  down  Mr.  Benton's  cheeks  the  tears 
began  to  steal  also. 

The  face  of  the  dying  man  alone  had  in  it 
no  sign  of  pain  or  sorrow,  and  he  gently  said, 
"  This  is  my  time  for  rejoicing.     Death  will 
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soon  be  over,  and  then  life  eternal.  Wliich  of 
you  will  read  to  me  ?  I  have  a  great  wish  to 
hear  the  words  of  the  Burial  Service  once 
more." 

Jem  looked  up  surprised,  but  Old  Isaac  had 
never  asked  in  vain ;  and  though  the  lad  had 
to  struggle  hard  in  order  to  silence  his  sobs, 
he  at  length  succeeded;  and  in  a  low  and 
solemn  voice  began  to  read,  "I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  saitli  the  Lord :  he  that 
beheveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  me  shall  never  die." 

"  Hear  that  now,"  said  Old  Isaac.  "  It  is 
not  death  that  is  coming  upon  me,  but  life, 
life  eternal." 

James  read  on  until  he  came  to  the  sublime 
chapter  which  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles wrote  about  the  rising  again  of  our  bod- 
ies from  the  dead.  How  the  old  man's  face 
lighted  up  as  the  wondrous  words  fell  upon 
his  ears !  When  James,  who  now  read  in  a 
steady  voice,  and  forgot  his  tears  in  the  Solemn 
subject  which  engaged  his  lips  and  tongue — 
when,  I  say,  James  repeated  the  sentence, 

Jem  Muninon.  li) 
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"Tlie  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
we  shall  be  changed,"  Old  Isaac  said,  as  he 
held  out  his  hand,  "O  Jack,  isn't  it  wonder- 
ful, now,  to  think  that  such  a  worn  shell  as 
this  body  of  mine  should  be  cast  into  the 
earth  to  be  the  seed  of  another  that  shall  die 
no  more?" 

The  old  man  then  listened  until  James  fin- 
ished reading  the  chapter  from  Corinthians, 
and  then  he  said,  "That  will  do,  dear  lad;  I 
can  remember  what  comes  next." 

So,  with  closed  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  the 
old  man  lay,  while  those  who  looked  on  re- 
joiced amid  their  weeping,  to  see  how  calmly 
the  aged  Christian  waited  for  death.  Often 
they  moistened  his  lips  with  wine,  and  re- 
ceived his  feeble  thanks ;  but  at  times  his 
mind  wandered,  and  they  heard  him  name 
people,  old  friends  at  Haredale,  long  since 
dead;  or  at  others  he  murmured  favorite 
verses  from  Holy  Writ,  showing  his  confidence 
in  God.  The  evening  light  faded  away,  and 
night  came  on.  For  a  httle  time  the  old  man 
slept,  and  then,  awakening  suddenly,  he  asked 
to  be  lifted  up.     Mr.  Benton  and  James  both 
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passed  their  arms  around  liim,  and,  turning  to 
them,  he  said,  "  Thank  you,  dear  Jack.  Jem, 
I  am  ghid  you  are  here.  I  cannot  see  any  of 
you  now,  but  I  feel  your  kind  hands.  We 
shall  meet,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  which  givetli  us  the  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And 
so,  with  that  holy  name  upon  his  Kps,  Old 
Isaac  died.  As  Mr.  Benton  reverently  closed 
his  eyes,  he  added  one  more  sentence  fi'om 
the  Holy  Book :  "  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying  unto  me,  Write,  From  henceforth  bless- 
ed are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord :  even 
so  saitli  the  Spirit;  for  they  rest  from  their 
labors." 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  mortal  remains 
of  Old  Isaac  were  borne  to  their  last  resting- 
place,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  gray 
chui'ch  at  Haredale,  there  to  await  the  sound 
of  that  last  trumpet.  There  was  genuine  sor- 
row in  the  hearts  of  those  three  mourners 
who  stood  by  the  old  man's, grave,  but  they 
did  not  sorrow  "as  others  which  have  no 
hope." 


CHAPTER  YIII 


A   MISSION    OF  DANGER   AND    ITS   ENDING. 


"Send  Thiue  hand  from  above  ;  jid  me  and  deliver  me 
out  of  great  waters." 

EM  MOEEISON  was  in  liis  six- 
V>  teentli  year  when  Old  Isaac  died, 
and  from  that  time  until  he  was 
nearly  nineteen,  he  went  on  stead- 
\  ily  domg  his  duty  to  his  earthly  mas- 
ter. The  remembrance  of  the  aged  cripple's 
deathbed  had  made  a  very  gi'eat  impression 
on  James,  and  served  to  deepen  those  im- 
pressions which  his  good  mother  had  always 
so  carefully  striven  to  make  upon  his  mind 
while  he  was  yet  a  child.  Thus,  as  he  in- 
creased in  stature,  his  store  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom increased  also. 

Hitherto  James  had  not  been  able  to  save 
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much  towards  executing  liis  clierislied  project, 
but  lie  knew  that  under  Mr.  Benton's  roof  his 
mother  had  found  a  home  for  years.  This 
was  a  cause  of  great  thankfulness;  yet  still, 
out  of  his  little  wages  as  an  apprentice,  he 
had  managed  to  save  something,  and  various 
presents  from  his  master  had  served  to  in- 
crease the  hoard.  Perhaps  a  reader  might 
wonder  why  James  should  feel  anxious  to  pre- 
pare a  home  for  his  mother,  when  she  was  so 
comfortable  and  happy  as  Mr.  Benton's  house- 
keeper. Ah !  but  James  knew  a  secret,  or,  at 
least,  he  felt  pretty  sure  that,  at  no  distant 
time,  Mr.  Benton  would  take  another  house- 
keeper in  his  mother's  place ;  but  not  as  she 
was  either.  It  would  be  a  fair  young  woman, 
who  would  bear  his  name,  and  whom  he  would 
take  "  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poor- 
er," never  to  part  until  death  should  divide 
the  twain.  And  Mrs.  Morrison  knew  that 
Mr.  Benton  looked  forward  to  bringing  home 
a  wife ;  and  without  any  selfish  thought,  but 
with  a  hearty  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  him 
who  had  been  so  good  to  her  and  her  son,  she 
prepared  herself  for  the  coming  change;   of 
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wliicb,  however,  lier  master  liad  not  yet  spo- 
ken to  lier. 

Like  James,  she  had  been  very  careful  of 
her  earnings,  and  during  five  years  had  saved 
a  nice  httle  sum  also ;  and  now  the  young  man 
Avas  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  so  that  he 
would  gain  the  same  wages  as  any  other 
grown-up  sailor.  Thus,  when  the  time  should 
come  for  Mrs.  Morrison  to  leave  Mr.  Benton's 
roof,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
desu'e  of  James'  heart  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  he  would  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
his  good  mother  the  mistress  of  a  little  home 
of  her  own,  in  which  he  could  render  to  her 
all  the  love  and  honor  she  so  well  deserved  at 
his  hands. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  Sea-  Gull  came  into  Beach- 
ley  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  and  James  first  re- 
ceived the  wages  of  a  grown-up  man.  Imme- 
diately after  the  anival  of  the  vessel,  Mr. 
Benton  went  to  London  on  business  connect- 
ed with  the  fishery,  and  Anth  him  he  took 
Chapman,  the  master  of  the  Sea- Gull.  There 
had  been  boisterous  weather  during  the  last 
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fortnight",  and  tlie  little  vessel  required  some 
repairs ;  so,  while  these  were  in  progress,  its 
owner  and  master  made  a  trip  to  the  great 
city,  leaving  James  to  look  after  the  work 
that  was  going  on,  and  to  report  what  was 
done  to  Mr.  Benton  by  letter. 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  very  glad  that  circum- 
stances obliged  her  son  to  remain  at  Beachley 
for  a  few  days,  because,  in  spite  of  her  trust 
in  God's  infinite  mercy,  and  the  belief  that  a 
widow's  prayers  would  not  be  unheeded  or 
imanswered,  the  mother's  heart  would  throb 
anxiously,  and  her  eyes  be  filled  Avith  tears, 
when  the  stormy  wind  drove  the  hail  against 
the  window-pane,  or  roared  in  the  chimney. 
At  such  times  she  recalled  that  fearful  night, 
when  James  and  his  two  companions  were^ 
tossed  for  hours  by  the  tempest,  and  only 
one,  saved  almost  by  a  miracle,  survived  to 
tell  the  tale.  True,  it  was  her  son ;  and  then, 
as  she  remembered  this,  fear  would  give  place 
to  thankfulness,  and,  fulfilling  the  Saviour's 
command,  as  dehvcred  by  the  mouth  of  Pe- 
ter, who,  by  the  Divine  inspiration  had  been 
made  a  fisher  of  men,  she  cast  all  her  care 
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upon  the  Lord,  believing  that  he  cared  for 
her. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Morrison  had  never  rejoiced 
so  much  in  the  thought  of  her  son's  presence 
at  home  as  she  did  on  that  February  night, 
the  first  after  her  master's  departure  for  Lon- 
don. As  she  lay  in  bed,  she  heard  the  wind 
gradually  rising  to  a  stormy  height,  and  was 
thankful  that  James  was  sleeping  in  peace 
and  safety  in  that  room  below,  which  used  to 
be  Old  Isaac's,  but  which  had  of  late  been 
her  son's  resting-place  when  at  Beachley. 

But  James  was  not  asleep.  Like  his  moth- 
er, he  was  kept  awake  by  the  sound  of  the 
wind,  and  lay  listening  and  thinking  of  those 
at  sea,  exposed  to  such  a  storm.  He  rose 
with  the  dawn,  intending  to  go  down  to  the 
shore,  and  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  service ; 
for,  from  the  number  of  vessels  off  that  coast 
on  the  preceding  evening,  he  feared  that  some 
would  be  driven  aground  on  those  sunken 
rocks  which  form  a  "  bar  "  to  Beachley  har- 
bor. James  moved  about  very  softly,  not 
wishing  to  disturb  his  mother ;  but  her  watch- 
ful ears  had  caught  the  sound  when  he  open- 
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ed  his  bedroom  door,  and  in  a  moment  she 
called  his  name. 

"  O  mother,"  said  James,  "  are  you  awake 
too  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  hours 
past,  so  I  thought  I  would  run  down  to  the 
beach,  and  see  what  is  going  on  there.  I  'm 
afraid  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  will  be 
wanted  there  if  this  wind  lasts."  James  end- 
ed with  a  cheery  good  morning,  and  his  hand 
was  on  the  street-door  lock  when  his  mother 
called  out,  "  Stop  a  moment,  James." 

His  mother's  simplest  request,  uttered  in  the 
gentlest  tone,  was  always  enough.  Though 
anxious  to  go,  he  waited  as  she  wished,  until 
she  joined  him.  To  his  great  surprise,  she 
appeared  with  her  bonnet  and  warm  rug 
shawl  in  her  hand,  and  said,  "  I  will  go  down 
to  the  beach  too,  my  dear." 

"  Dear  mother,  you  do  n't  consider,"  rephed 
the  young  man.  "  The  wind  will  almost  take 
you  off  your  feet.  It  is  not  fit  for  a  woman 
to  fight  against." 

"The  wind  wUl  not  take  me  off  my  feet 

while  I  have  my  son's  arm  to  lean  upon,  will 

it,  think  you,  James?" 

^  20 
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"  No,  mother ;  but  it  may  be  that — " 

He  stopped  and  looked  wistfully  in  her 
face,  as  though  asking  her  to  understand  that 
he  might  have  to  leave  her  icithout  the  sup- 
port of  his  strong  arm  for  a  time. 

"  Ay,  my  boy.  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  she. 
"  You  are  thinking  that  you  may  find  other 
work  for  your  willing  hands  and  strong  arms 
than  just  using  one  of  them  as  a  prop  for 
your  mother." 

She  did  not  speak  reproachfully,  though  the 
words  might  have  seemed  to  convey  a  sort  of 
half-reproof  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  look  of 
affection  which  went  with  them.  Quick  came 
his  answer,  "  Mother,  I  never  rejoice  so  much 
in  my  strength  as  I  do  wl  .en  I  am  using  it 
for  you,  whether  for  your  present  or  future 
comfort." 

"I  believe  you,  dear  lad,  I  believe  you," 
she  answered,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck  she  kissed  his  ruddy  cheek,  leaving 
it  wet  with  the  glad  tears  which  ran  down  her 
own. 

James  returned  her  caress  right  heartily. 
Ho  was  not  like  some  foohsli  youths,  who  are 
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ashamed  to  show  those  pure  and  holy  affec- 
tions that  are  intended  to  grow  with  our 
growth,  and  which,  though  planted  in  our 
hearts  from  the  moment  that  we  become  "  hv- 
ing  souls,"  ought  not  to  decay,  but  rather  to 
attain  their  full  perfection  in  riper  age.  James 
did  not  think  it  unmanly  to  be  tender  and  lov- 
ing to  his  mother.  He  had  often  been  laughed 
at,  both  as  boy  and  man,  for  caring  so  very 
much  about  his  mother,  and  for  denying  him- 
self the  society  and  sports  suitable  to  his  age, 
in  order  that  he  might  gladden  her  eyes  and 
heart  with  his  presence.  But  in  the  sight  of 
her  beaming  face  when  she  saw  him  in  the 
doorway,  in  the  knowledge  that  his  self-denial 
made  her  happy,  and  above  all,  in  the  ap- 
proval of  his  own  conscience,  James  had  his 
reward.  So,  by  degrees,  it  required  no  self- 
denial.  The  habit  of  thinking  first  of  his 
mother  became  so  strong  that  it  required  no 
effort,  and  now  in  all  the  strength  of  man- 
hood he  yet  dehghted  to  bend  his  strength 
before  her  weakness,  and  thus  "honor  his 
mother." 

Thus  it  was  on  that  stormy  February  morn- 
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ing.  While  really  anxious  to  go  down  to  the 
beach,  James  waited  at  his  mother's  com- 
mand, and  after  she  had  withdrawn  her  arms 
from  his  neck  and  wiped  the  moisture  from 
her  eyes,  she  repeated  her  request. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  she,  "  I  can  read  your 
heart,  I  know.  You  want  to  be  down  yon- 
der ;  but  if  you  are  to  be  of  use  you  must  not 
go  out  fasting.  Stay  a  few  minutes,  and  you 
will  go  twice  the  man  you  are  now,  and  a 
mother's  prayers  and  blessings  shall  go  with 
you  too." 

With  rapid  steps  the  widow  went  to  and 
fro.  While  she  was  speaking  she  lighted  the 
fire  which  was  laid  ready,  and  in  a  very  little 
time,  with  James'  help,  a  comfortable  break- 
fast was  prepared. 

"  Now  eat,  James,"  said  she.  "  Food  will 
give  you  strength,  and  fit  you  for  exertion,  if 
you  are  called  on  to  use  it." 

James  felt  the  wisdom  of  his  mother's  ad- 
vice. The  two  breakfasted  together,  though 
the  mother  partook  of  but  little.  When 
James  rose  she  said,  "  One  thing  more, 
James." 
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He  knew  wliat  she  meant.  It  was  that, 
according  to  custom,  they  should  kneel  and 
join  in  praise  and  prayer  together.  This 
they  did,  and  as  they  rose  Mrs.  Morrison 
said,  "  Now,  my  son,  we  have  had  food  both 
for  soul  and  body,  you  shall  go,  and  /  will  try 
to  give  you  into  God's  hands.  But  I  must 
walk  to  the  beach  with  you.  If  there  should 
be  a  chance  of  saving  life,  I  know  where  you 
will  be,  James ;  and  it  would  be  easier  for  me 
to  see  real  danger  than  to  sit  here  imagining 
what  may  be." 

James  said  no  more  to  prevent  his  mother 
from  going  with  him,  but  when  she  was  well 
wrapped  up  he  locked  the  door,  drew  her  arm 
within  his,  and  they  hastened  down  to  the 
beach  together.  When  they  reached  it,  they 
found  many  people  abeady  there,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  one  object.  This  was  a 
schooner  which  had  run  aground.  The 
crew,  consisting  of  several  men,  were  ma- 
king signals  of  distress,  and  all  the  anxious 
watchers  on  the  land  saw  that  unless  aid 
could  be  procured  their  lives  must  be  lost. 
But  there    were    brave    hearts    and  willmg 
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bands  ready  to  do  their  utmost,  and  the 
united  force  of  many  men  was  employed  in 
launching  a  boat  into  the  angry  surf.  As 
soon  as  it  was  afloat  there  were  volunteers" 
in  plentj^  and  five  men — men  with  wives  and 
little  children — leaped  into  it.  James  had 
aided  in  pushing  the  boat  off,  and  a  glance 
told  him  that  another  pair  of  hands  would 
be  needed.  In  an  instant  he  sprang  to  his 
mother's  side,  and  said,  "Mother,  send  me 
with  a  blessing."  "Go,  my  son,"  was  her 
reply,  "  and  may  He  who  created  the  winds 
and  waves  restore  you  to  me  in  safety." 

He  needed  no  second  bidding.  With  a 
word  of  thanks  to  his  mother,  and  a  look  of 
love,  he  sprang  from  her  side  again  and  leap- 
ed into  the  boat.  "  You  can  do  with  another 
pair  of  handsj  mates,"  cried  he,  "and  mine 
are  strong  and  willing."  "And  welcome," 
added  a  voice  in  the  boat.  "  Now,  men,  give 
way." 

A  cheer  broke  from  the  assembled  crowd 
on  the  beach  and  pier,  as  the  men,  by  their 
united  strength,  sent  the  boat  through  the 
waters.     After  that  cheer  died  away,  no  one 
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seemed  able  to  speak  mucli,  biit  watclied  in 
breathless  silence,  as  the  boat,  now  lifted  high 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  again  sinking 
into  the  hollow  between  that  and  another 
water-mountain,  slowly  neared  the  vessel.  It 
was  hard  work  for  the  rowers,  but  thej  bent 
their  whole  powers  to  the  task,  feehng  that 
thej  should  be  only  too  well  rewarded  if  it 
should  please  God  to  make  them  the  instru- 
ments of  saving  life.  And  as  they  were  all 
men  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
own  days  upon  the  deep,  they  knew  they  were 
striving  to  do  for  others  such  service  as  they 
also  might  need  while  engaged  in  their  usual 
employment.  If  their  strength  should  be 
spent  in  vain,  they  resolved  it  should  not  be 
for  want  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  different 
ending. 

But  their  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  They 
neared  the  fated  vessel,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  her  crew,  one  by  one,  into  the  boat. 
As  the  last  man  joined  his  comrades,  the 
people  on  the  shore,  as  if  their  voices  were 
released  fi'om  the  spell  in  which  their  anxious 
watching  had  bound  them  burst  into  another 
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hearty  clieer.  Then,  appearing  to  remember 
though  the  men  were  in  the  boat  they  were 
not  yet  safe,  they  again  became  hushed  and 
silent.  At  this  time,  too,  then*  attention  was 
drawn  to  another  vessel  which  was  Hkely  to 
be  driven  on  shore,  and  a  cry  arose,  "  Get 
out  the  life-boat !  The  gale  increases  every 
moment,  and  no  common  boat  must  go  out 
again  in  such  a  sea." 

No  time  was  lost  in  acting  upon  this,  and 
just  as  James  Morrison  and  his  brave  com- 
panions came  to  land  with  the  six  rescued 
sailors,  the  life-boat  touched  the  water.  Who 
wonders  that  Mrs.  Morrison,  with  streaming 
eyes  and  rejoicing  heart,  was  among  those 
who  crowded  round  the  saved  and  their  pre- 
servers. 

James'  face .  was  glowing  with  dehght. 
"Mother,  aren't  you  glad  I  came  to  the 
beach  ?"  he  whispered. 

She  said  she  could  not  feel  otherwise  than 
glad,  even  though  while  he  spoke  she  saw 
that  he  was  busy  adjusting  a  cork  jacket, 
which  showed  that  he  hoped  to  make  one 
among  those  who  were  going  off  on  another 
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mission  of  mercy  in  the  life-boat.  "Thank 
you,  mother,  thank  you.  You  always  encour- 
age me  to  act  when  you  know  it  is  right  I 
should." 

A  touch  of  the  hand,  and  he  was  gone. 
Out  again  on  the  waters,  which  were  stormier 
than  before;  back  again  in  an  hour,  with 
more  seamen  saved  from  death.  Then  there 
was  a  little,  but  a  very  little  breathing  time, 
and  Jem's  mother  determined  to  go  home  to 
Mr.  Benton's,  and  fetch  refreshments  for  him. 
She  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  him 
to  go  with  her  when  there  was  a  prospect  of 
his  being  wanted  again.  She  almost  seemed 
to  fly  on  her  errand,  so  anxious  was  she  to 
return  to  the  beach,  and  very  soon  she  was 
there,  not  in.  time  to  speak  to  her  son,  but 
only  to  see  him  and  his  brave  companions 
contending  against  the  waves  in  order  to 
rescue  more  lives.  How  they  bent  to  their 
oars,  straining  every  nerve  !  Driven  back  by 
the  angry  waters,  they  tried  again  and  again. 
They  reached  one  grounded  vessel,  saved  its 
crew,  then  passed  on  to  another;  and  j'et 
more  lives  were  given  to  reward  their  labors. 

Jem  Mo  liaou.  21 
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What  a  scene  of  excitement  was  that !  The 
shore  crowded  with  assembled  thousands, 
from  the  early  morning  until  afternoon,  who 
forgot  all  but  what  was  going  on  there, 
rood  and  home  comforts  were  forgotten: 
their  eyes  were  fixed  now  upon  some  fated 
vessel  nearing  the  ground,  now  upon  the  life- 
boat made  to  struggle  through  the  waters  by 
her  brave  crew.  Now  all  stood  silent  like  a 
.single  man;  and  again,  as  with  one  voice, 
they  broke  into  cheers  and  shouts  of  congrat- 
ulation, while  mingled  sobs  told  what  a  stake 
some  held  in  the  precious  living  cargo  of  the 
life-boat.  Sometimes,  too,  the  great  crowd 
would  watch  the  boat  nearing  the  shore,  and 
then  all  would  rush  forward  to  aid  its  ex- 
hausted freight  to  land.  No  less  than  five 
crej\'S  were  brought  on  shore  in  safety,  ,and 
every  man  in  the  life-boat  was  rejoicing  in 
the  thought  that  he  had  been^  made  the  in- 
strument of  saving  many  lives,  though  they 
themselves  were  much  exhausted  with  then* 
great  exertions  in  this  noble  cause. 

James  Morrison  and  his  mother  met  again 
after  the  fifth  crew  had  been  safely  landed, 
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for  she  struggled  througli  the  crowd  to  offer 
him  food.  Even  while  she  spoke,  one  of  his 
companions  said,  "  Come,  Jem,  lad,  there 's 
more  work  to  be  done."  And  he  cried,  "  I  'm 
ready,"  in  his  cheery  voice.  "  You  will  not 
stay  me  now,  mother,"  said  he;  "there  are 
more  lives  to  save." 

"  But,  my  boy,  you  must  be  worn  out ;  and, 
James,  they  say  the  life-boat  will  be  of  little 
use  now  the  tide  is  up,  while  there  is  greater 
danger  than  ever  for  those  who  go  in  it. 
James,  I  can't  feel  tjiat  any  saved  life  can  be 
precious  to  me  if  I  lose  you.  You  are  all  I 
have." 

"But,  mother,  the  work  is  not  finished.  I 
feel  strong,  quite  strong,  in  spite  of  all ;  and 
you  made  me  so,  for  you  took  care  that  I  had 
a  warm,  comfortable  meal  before  I  left  home. 
Some  of  my  mates  have  tasted  nothing  to- 
da}^  and  they  are  so  carried  away  by  the  wish 
to  save  others,  that  they  forget  themselves." 

"Take  this,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Morrison, 
thrusting  some  bread  and  meat  into  her  son's 
hand,  "  it  will  keep  your  strength  up." 

He   took  the  food,  but  answered  with  a 
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smile,  "We  have  other  uses  for  our  liands 
than  to  carry  them  to  our  mouths  when  we 
are  out  yonder,  mother." 

To  satisfy  her,  however,  James  ate  a  mouth- 
ful or  two,  and  then,  hearing  a  voice  call, 
" Morrison,  where  are  you?"  he  rushed  for- 
ward and  joined  his  companions.  Many  of 
the  lookers-on  would  have  stayed  the  gallant 
fellows  from  risking  their  lives  again;  but 
they  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  roaring 
wind,  or  bidden  the  angry  waves  be  calm. 
So  long  as  there  was  a.  chance  of  being  of 
service,  they  were  resolved  to  do  what  lay  in 
the  power  of  human  strength  to  achieve. 
And  so,  while  their  wives,  mothers,  and  even 
their  children,  stood  looking  on,  the  brave 
men  once  more  left  the  shore,  and  pulled 
toward  the  stranded  vessel.  A  sad  forebo- 
ding fiUed  the  minds  of  the  spectators  when 
they  saw  how  violently  the  waj-es  were  beat- 
ing,-and  how  dangerous  must  be  the  passage 
through  them  at  the  veiy  best.  Yet  the  boat 
neared  the  stranded  vessel,  though  by  slow 
degrees,  because  even  the  willing  hands  that 
manned  it  could  not  but  feel  the  effects  of 
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their  long  and  severe  labor.  Alas !  that  such 
should  be  the  end  of  all  their  toil !  A  great 
wave  struck  the  boat,  and  in  a  moment  the 
horror-stricken  crowd  on  the  beach  saw  the 
thirteen  heroes — who  had  fought  with  the 
waters  during  all  those  long  hours,  and  had 
wrested  from  them  the  prey  which  they  were 
about  to  swallow — they  who  had  saved  so 
many  hves — now  struggling  for  their  own. 
And  of  all  the  thousands  who  were  looking 
on,  and  who  could  hear  the  cries  of  the  poor 
men,  not  one  could  do  anything  to  save. 
There  they  were,  helpless,  though  so  willing, 
and  they  had  the  terrible  sight  to  witness  of 
which  I  have  told.  They  heard  the  wail  of 
women  who  saw  their  husbands  drowning, 
and  the  woful  cry  of  children  whose  fathers 
would  never  again  clasp  them  in  their  kindly 
arms,  and  they  were  forced  to  own  themselves 
j50werless  to  aid  when  God  causeth  his  winds 
to  blow  and  his  waters  to  flow. 

One  by  one  the  brave  crew  disappeared  be- 
neath the  waters,  amid  the  sound  of  weeping 
and  hopeless  waihng  which  rang  through  the 
crowd  on  the  beach.     Among  those  who  were 
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bemoaning  their  beloved  ones  stood  a  woman 
in  a  mourning-dress — tlie  kind  she  had  worn 
for  many  a  year  past.  It  was  Mrs.  Morrison, 
who,  when  she  saw  the  hfe-boat  upset,  cried 
out  in  bitter  agony,  "My  son,  my  chUd  is 
drowning !  Why  did  I  let  him  go !"  She 
knew  that  an  earnest  beseeching  word  from 
her  would  have  kept  him  by  her  side,  and 
she  had  not  said  it.  She  had  hardly  realized 
the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  she  deemed 
had  fallen  upon  her,  when  a  murmm*  ran 
through  the  excited,  pitying  throng,  "There 
is  one  alive!  He  is  struggling  towards  the 
shore !"  Several  rushed  into  the  water  to 
render  aid,  and  some  had  nearly  shared  the 
fate  of  those  who  were  drowned  in  their  zeal 
to  be  of  use  to  this  sole  survivor.  There  was 
a  httle  rush  to  the  spot  where  he  was  landed. 
Wives  and  mothers  ran  forward,  each  hoping 
it  might  be  liev  husband  or  son,  and  then  fell 
back  in  bitter  disappointment,  to  renew  their 
wailings  for  the  dead.  But  there  icas  a  mother 
whose  bleeding  heart  was  healed  by  a  single 
glance  at  the  rescued  man,  and  that  mother 
was  Mrs.  Morrison.     Once  more,  after  mourn- 
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ing  her  sou  as  dead,  he  was  restored  to  her 
alive,  the  only  surviyor  out  of  the  thhteen 
heroes  of  that  sad  day.  The  men  on  board 
the  vessel  were  afterwards  saved  by  other 
means  just  before  it  became  an'  entu-e  wreck. 

There  were  other  Beachley  meii  who,  be- 
fore night  fell,  copied  the  noble  example  of 
the  brave  dead,'  and  risked  then'  lives  also  in 
a  like  cause ;  but  no  more  died  at  the  post  of 
danger. 

That  night,  amid  the  voice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  infinite  mercy  shown 
unto  herseK  and  her  son,  Mrs.  Morrison 
prayed,  how  fervently  no  Avords  can  tell,  for 
those  who  were  enduring  the  &,nguisli  which 
she  had  been  spared. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HONOi\   TO     THE     BRAVE JEm's     EARLY 

HOPES    FULFILLED. 

"And  this  I  pray,  that  yoiir  love  may  abouucl  yet  more 
ami  more  iu  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment ;  that  ye  may 
approve  things  that  are  excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sincere 
and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ. " 


^  OTHER,"  said  James,  when  he 
I'fi  vjt  \,'  ^^'^^  ''^^^^  ^o  talk  with  her,  "I  do 
'i  "'^h  '^'K  believe  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
''  ii/ ^  for  you,  I  should  have  shared 
\  N^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  those  poor  fellows  whose 
Dodies  are  lying  side  by  side  yonder.  It  was 
my  ha-ving  had  a  good  meal  that  gave  me 
strength  when  others  sank  exhausted ;  for,  do 
3^ou  know,  some  of  them  had  never  tasted  food 
to-day?  And  yet  how  they  worked!  They 
were  borne  up  by  the  desne  to  save  human 
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lives.  O  mother,  it  is  terrible  to  think  that 
the  brave  men  who  toiled  beside  me,  hour 
after  hour,  are  all  gone.  And  by  what  mercy 
I  am  spared!" 

James  covered  his  face  with  his  hands ;  and 
,his  mother's  sobs,  partly  caused  by  thanldul- 
ness  for  this  great  dehverance,  partly  by  sor- 
row for  the  dead,  were  her  only  answer. 

But  Beachley  people,  while  grieving  for 
those  who  were  gone,  did  not  neglect  the  Hv- 
ing.  They  thought  of  the  poor  women  made 
widows,  and  the  httle  children  who  had  be- 
come orphans  so  sadly  and  suddenly ;  and 
they  resolved  that  at  least  they  should  want 
for  none  of  those  comforts  which  the  strong 
hands  of  the  drowned  men  used  to  earn  for 
them.  So  the  rich  men  met  together  to  con- 
sult what  should  be  done,  and  they  gladly 
gave  out  of  their  abundance.  Others,  whose 
means  were  less,  gave  in.  proportion  to  them, 
and  the  very  poor  added  then-  mite  also  ;  but 
all  gave  wilhngly,  for,  apart  from  their  deep 
sympathy  wdth  the  bereaved,  Beachley  people 
were  proud  of  their  heroic  townsmen,  whose 

sacrifice  of  life  in  compliance  with  the  sacred 
22 
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calls  of  humanity  was  a  more  glorious  instance 
of  self-devotion  than  a  hundred  battle-fields 
could  show.  Among  those  who  gave,  per- 
haps none  did  so  with  greater  wiUinguess  than 
did  Mrs.  Morrison.  She  said  to  herseK,  "  God 
has  been  very  gracious  to  me ;  and  of  all  those 
whose  kindred  went  out  in  the  life-boat  I  am 
the  only  one  who  is  not  mourning  the  death 
of  my  nearest  and  dearest.  Surely  I  owe  a 
thank-offering  to  Him  who  has  had  mercy 
upon  me  and  has  redeemed  His  promise  with 
regard  to  those  who  honor  father  and  mother." 
Acting  upon  this  thought,  Mrs.  Morrison 
took  three  bright  gold  pieces  fi'om  the  savings 
of  years,  and  sent  them  privatel}^  as  "  a  thank- 
offering,"  for  the  use  of  bereaved  widows, 
without  eveu  telling  her  son  of  her  intention. 
But  they  were  too  much  alike,  this  mother 
and  son,  for  the  good  thought  which  had  been 
so  promptly  acted  upon  in  the  one  case  to  be 
wanting  in  the  other  breast.  James,  too,  felt 
his  heart  overflowing  with  both  thankful  and 
compassionate  feelings,  and  in  like  manner 
grateful  and  gentle  thoughts  proved  the  seeds 
of  a  good  work.    Again,  like  the  good  mother 
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wlio  had  trained  him  in  the  "nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord,"  he  wished  to  obey  the 
command  which  says,  "  Let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  So  he, 
too,  visited  his  httle  hoard,  gathered  together 
for  the  sake  of  that  dear  mother,  and,  taking 
a  portion  from  it,  he  sent  his  thank-offering. 

Something  of  this  spirit  appeared  to  ani- 
mate all  Beachley  at  this  sorrowful  season. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
place,  for  the  news  of  the  calamity  and  the 
noble  humanity  which  had  led  to  it  spread 
through  the  Jengtli  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes  gladly 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  paying  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  by  show- 
ing their  care  for  the  living  who  mourned 
their  loss.  Thus  the  rich  sent  large  and  oth- 
ers smaller  sums  from  distant  places,  so  that 
in  a  very  few  days  those  who  had  first  asked 
help  for  the  bereaved  families  were  obHged  to 
cry,  "  Enough."  So,  with  many  thanks,  they 
now  had  to  beg  them  to  make  an  end  of  bring- 
ing, and  to  stay  their  hands,  for  plenty  had 
been    contributed    to    provide    for    all    wlio. 
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tlirougli  the  loss  of  the  boat,  had  a  claim  on 
Christian  aid. 

Among  the  many  contributors  to  the  fund 
were  some  who  thought  about  him  that  was 
saved  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  died  in  that 
season  of  peril.  These,  when  they  sent  money, 
had  requested  that  the  brave  young  man  who 
shared  in  all  the  dangers  of  that  terrible  day 
should  also  share  in  their  offerings  of  grati- 
tude to  the  families  of  the  drowned  seamen  of 
Beachley.  Some,  indeed,  sent  special  contri- 
butions for  James  himself.  When  told  of 
this,  the  young  man  could  hardly  believe  it, 
and  at  once  said  that  the  money  might  go  to- 
tlie  women  and  children.  But  he  was  soon 
assured  that  there  was  enough  for  them ;  and 
that  even  too  much  would  have  been  given 
had  not  a  check  been  placed  on  the  willing 
generosit}^  of  English  hearts.  Thank  God, 
they  are  ever  ready  to  answer  when  a  call  is 
made  on  their  humanity.  The  writer's  heart 
swells  within  her,  and  her  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
when  she  thinks  of  the  generosity  of  her  coun- 
trj-men.  And  while  proud  of  her  nationality, 
she  prays,  may  God  bless  ilicm,  and  make 
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them  citizens  of  that  eternal  city,  where  He 
shall  reign  supreme,  with  the  Lamb  for  the 
light  thereof. 

But  the  gifts  sent  for  James  were  not  the 
only  acknowledgment  he  received.  The  hu- 
mane Society,  ever  ready  to  show  that  it 
understands  and  desires  to  mark  that  heroism 
which  moves  men  to  risk  their  own  lives  for 
the  sake  of  their  fellow-men,  sent  a  medal  to 
Beachley  for  James  Morrison.  The  gentle- 
men who  had  the  management  of  the  money 
contributed,  j)ut  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
for  James  into  a  neat  purse,  and  invited  him 
to  attend  on  a  particular  day  to  receive  both 
it  and  the  medal.  Though  inclined  to  shrink 
from  such  a  pubhc  meeting,  the  young  man 
was  forced  to  comply. 

A  proud  and  happy  woman  was  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison when  that  day  came.  Dressed  in  her 
best  black  suit,  and  leaning  on  James'  arm, 
she  went  %vith  him  to  the  appointed  place, 
and  with  joyous  but  tearful  eyes  glanced 
around  at  hundreds  of  well-known  faces,  all 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  her  boy.  There 
were  clergymen  among  them ;  kind  Mr.  "War- 
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ren,  from  Hareclale ;  gentlemen  of  wealth  and 
repute,  mercliauts,  sliipowaiers,  old  neighbors; 
and  plenty  more  who  were  fishers  like  himself, 
and  who  would,  any  one  of  them,  have  done 
as  he  did  on  that  terrible  day  and  stormy  sea. 
Scores,  whose  faces  were  unknown  to  James, 
went  and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
said  such  brave  men  as  he  made  them  proud 
of  the  hard  workers  of  the  land.  And  then 
they  congratulated  his  mother ;  and  she,  poor 
soul,  could  only  listen  and  smile  through  tears 
which  were  hke  summer  rain. 

Mr.  Benton,  too,  was  close  at  hand,  with 
Chapman.  They  hastened  their  journey  home 
on  purpose,  and  Jem's  old  mates  on  board  the 
Sea- Gull  rejoiced  with  him  without  any  envi- 
ous feelings. 

Then  a  gentleman  got  up  and  spoke.  He 
told  those  who  were  present,  what  indeed  they 
knew  already,  about  the  loss  of  tlie  boat,  and 
of  those  whose  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  while 
this  one  had  been  mercifully  spared.  He 
brought  tears  to  all  e3^es  when  he  alluded  to 
the  fruits  of  their  toil,  amid  stormy  winds  and 
waves,  in  the  crews  saved  b}'  their  exertions. 
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and  tlien  of  the  woeful  ending  for  so  many. 
He  spoke  of  the  money  which,  so  freely  given, 
would  at  least  place  their  families  in  comfort- 
able cu'cumstances,  and  of  that  which  was 
now  to  be  presented  to  James;  and  said,  as 
he  showed  the  medal,  that  he  was  glad  it  had 
been  added  to  the  offering,  as  it  would  be 
something  to  keep  for  a  hfetime,  and  to  be- 
queath to  those  who  might  come  after. 

James  then  stepped  foiavard  to  receive  the 
purse  and  medal,  and  in  homely  words  said : 
"  Gentlemen,  and  all  who  have  so  kindly  come 
here,  I  do  n't  know  how  to  thank  you.  I  can- 
not feel  that  I  deserve  all  that  has  been  said, 
for  I  only  tried  to  do  my  duty ;  and  I  am  sure 
every  Beachley  seaman  and  fisherman  would 
have  done  just  the  same,  and  risked  their 
lives  to  save  others,  and  been  quite  contented 
with  the  reward  that  their  consciences  would 
have  given  them.  Still  I  feel  very  glad  and 
proud  to-day.  How  could  I  help  it  ?  A  few 
years  since  I  was  a  poor  httle  lad  in  a  work- 
house, and  now — " 

It  was  surely  not  unmanly  in  James  to  be 
so  overcome  with  honest  emotion  that  Avocds 
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failed  him  when  he  "would  have  compared  the 
present  and  the  past — when  he  thought  of 
himself  and  his  mother  once  in  Haredale 
WorkhousQ,  and  now  amid  this  assembly  of 
people,  that  were  met  together  to  tell  him 
that  they  honored  him  for  his  bravery  and 
humanity. 

He  did  pause — he  felt  compelled  to  do  so — 
and  those  who  had  been  listening  to  him  ap- 
plauded him  warmly, 

"  I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two  more,"  add- 
ed James,  "  and  they  will  be  to  tell  you  that  I 
do  n't  wish  to  take  honor  to  myself,  or  credit 
for  anything  I  have  done.  ^Yhenever  I  have 
been  able  to  take  a  step  in  the  right  path  it 
has  been  when  I  have  chosen  God's  Word  for 
my  guide.  He  has  twice  delivered  me  fi'oni 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  has  not  suffered 
the  waters  to  overwhelm  me." 

There  were  whispers  among  those  that  heard 
James'  simple  words,  and  who  felt  with  him; 
and  one  spoke  and  told  the  young  man  that 
he  hoped  the  same  "  Guide  and  Protector, 
whose  guardian  care  had  watched  over  him 
from  his  youth  up,  would  still  bless  and  keep 
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Lim  in  the  path  of  duty  even  unto  the  end. 
And  depend  upon  it."  added  the  speaker  sol- 
emnly, "he  who  remembers  his  Creator  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  and  strength  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  those  of  age  and  weakness." 

James  had  stood  until  now  with  the  purse 
and  medal  in  his  hand.  After  this  last  brief 
address  was  concluded  he  bowed  respectfully, 
went  to  the  place  where  his  mother  was  sit- 
ting, and  laid  the  purse  on  her  knee,  saying, 
in  a  whisper,  "  Take  it,  mother,  with  my  love." 
Then  some  one  said  to  James  that  he  ought 
to  wear  his  medal  for  that  day,  at  least ;  and, 
in  compliance  with  this  hint,  he  was  about  to 
fasten  the  honorable  badge  to  his  coat.  But 
all  at  once,  recalHng  to  mind  a  former  thought 
of  his,  he  tui'ned  to  his  mother,  and  placing 
the  medal  in  her  hand,  he  said,  "You  must 
put  it  on,  and  then  it  will  seem  to  make  it 
doubly  precious.  I  shall  keep  this,  the  gift  of 
strangers,  as  long  as  I  hve,  but  I  shall  alv/ays 
think  to  myself  that  it  was  fixed  here  by  my 
good  mother,  whose  teaching,  blessed  by  God, 
has  been  more  to  me  than  words  can  tell." 

Mrs.  Morrison's  hands  trembled  so  much 

Jera  Moriisou,  Zo 
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that  she  could  hardly  comply  with  her  son's 
request ;  but  she  managed  it  at  last ;  and  then 
James,  smiling  and  happy,  showed  his  medal, 
attached  by  a  ribbon  to  his  blue  jacket.  Then 
were  more  kind  words,  more  hand  shakings 
and  good  wishes ;  after  which  mother  and  son 
took  theu'  homeward  way  together. 

Mr.  Warren  gave  his  old  parishioners  a 
friendly  call  before  he  went  back  to  Haredale. 
He  had  sympathized  with  them  in  seasons  of 
sorrow,  and  he  now  as  heartily  rejoiced  with 
them  in  their  time  of  joy.  The  worthy  pas- 
tor surveyed  James  from  head  to  foot,  and 
smilingly  remarked,  "  Who  would  think  that 
this  tall,  strong-limbed  fellow  that  all  the  peo- 
ple have  been  running  after  to-day,  is  the 
same  as  that  little  Jem  who  used  to  be  the 
least  of  my  Sunday-scholars  at  Haredale  ?  I 
begin  to  feel  quite  old  as  I  look  at  him.  Why, 
James,  you  would  not  hide  behind  the  earl's 
monument  noio,  if  you  were  in  the  chancel  and 
heard  strange  voices  in  the  vestry,  should 
you?" 

The  young  man  laughed,  and  replied,  "I 
think,  sir,  I  should  not  hide  from  two,  if  I 
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thought  they  were  busy  about  such  a  work  as 
yon  men  were  after  in  Haredale  church  so  long 
since.  Besides,  I  beHeve  it  is  only  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  is  doing  right  that  can  give  true 
courage  to  .persevere,  sir." 

"  Right,  my  dear  lad.  It  is  the  '  workers,  of 
iniquity  who  fear  where  no  fear  is.'  'The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth :  but  the 
righteous  are  bold  as  a  Hon:'  for  'the  Lord 
will  give  strength  to  his  people.' " 

The  faces  of  Mr.  Warren's  listeners  lighted 
up  as  they  ever  did  when  God's  Holy  Word 
was  applied  to  the  doings  of  daily  life. 

There  was  more  kindly  talk  between  Mrs. 
Morrison,  James,  and  the  clergyman;  inqui- 
ries after  old  Haredale  friends,  and  listening 
to  Haredale  news.  Then  Mr.  Benton  came 
home,  and  he  begged  so  earnestly  that  Mr. 
Warren  would  stay  until  the  evening  that  the 
visitor  wiUingly  accepted  his  hospitable  invi- 
tation, and  promised  to  remain  until  the  last 
train  left  Beachley  for  Haredale. 

"Jem  will  feel  liimseK  quite  a  rich  man," 
said  ]\Ir.  Benton,  as  he  sat  chatting  with  his 
guest.     "He  tolls  mc,  or  rather  his  motliei 
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tells  me — for  the  lad  gave  it  to  her  just  as  he 
received  it — that  the  purse  contained  nearly 
sixty  pounds." 

"  So  I  understood.  Well,  I  for  one  do  not 
feel  afraid  that  he  will  use  it  badly.  From 
what  I  hear,  too,"  added  Mr.  Warren  with  a 
smile,  "James  and  his  mother  are  likely  to 
Avant  a  new  home  before  long,  as  this  cozy 
nest  of  yours  will  receive  another  tenant,  if 
all  be  true  that  people  tell  me." 

Mr.  Benton  laughed.  "I  have  not  made 
any  secret  of  the  matter,"  said  he,  "and  least 
of  all  should  I  make  a  mystery  of  it  to  you, 
Mr.  Warren;  for  I  hope  to  ask  your  ser\ices 
in  completing  it  before  the  bright  spring  days 
are  at  an  end.  I  believe  that  I  am  very  for- 
tunate in  having  gained  the  regard  of  a  good 
young  woman,  and  that  I  shall  indeed  find  in 
her  a  helpmeet  for  me.  I  do  assure  you,  sir, 
that  I  was  not  attracted  by  money,  for  Mary — 
that  is  her  name — has  none ;  but  I  saw  that 
she  was  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  her  pa- 
rents, and  kind  and  gentle  to  all  who  were 
about  her.  I  saw,  too,  that  she  seemed  to 
give  an  air  of*'comfort  to  a  place  when  she 
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was  in  it;  and  I  found  out  that  slie  was  trying 
to  take  God's  Word  for  her  guide.  I  see  you 
are  smihug,  Mr.  Warren,"  added  the  speaker, 
"  and  perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  moved  by 
my  affection  for  this  dear  girl  to  paint  her  in 
too  bright  colors,  but  I  hope  you  will  know 
more  about  her  soon,  and  then  you  wiU  judge 
for  yourself." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Warren,  "ni}^  smile 
was  meant  to  express  no  more  than  the  pleas- 
ure I  felt  in  looking  at  the  sweet  picture  you 
were  drawing,  in  words,  o-f  your  intended  wife. 
God  forbid  that,  by  aught  of  mockery,  I 
should  throw  doubt  upon  its  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  I  do  fervently  hope  that  the  future 
may  realize  all  your  anticipations  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  the  picture  of  domestic  virtues, 
piet}'",  joy,  and  peace,  may  .be,,  so  to  speak, 
framed  within  these  walls.  You  know,  Mr. 
Benton,  I  have  been  for  many  a  year  past 
a  happy  husba,nd  and  father,  and  I  do  trust 
that  you  will  find,  as  I  have  done,  that  every 
year  of  your  married  life  makes  you  and  Mary 
dearer  to  each  other.  I  believe,  nay,  I  am 
sure,  that  wherever  marriage  is  the  pure  and 
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lioly  union  wliicli  God  ordaiued  it  should  be, 
every  trial  and  sorrow  that  a  wedded  pau- 
meet  with  together,  only  serves  to  knit  them 
the  more  closely,  and  I'ender  it  impossible  that 
aught  save  death  should  put  them  asunder." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  think,  Mr.  Warren. 
Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes.  I  want  to 
ask  another  favor  of  you,  and  that  is,  that  you 
will  mention  the  affair  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  w'ho 
may  perhaps  feel  it  a  little,  because  she  has 
now  been  seven  years  under  my  roof,  and  has 
been  just  like  a  mother  to  me  ever  since  she 
came.  I  don't  much  fancy  to  tell  her  myself, 
for  when  she  is  told  that  I  hope  to  bring  a  wife 
home,  she  will  look  upon  it  as  a  notice  to  quit ; 
though  I  have  put  it  off  for  some  time,  that 
Jem  might  be  out  of  his  apprenticeship  and 
earning  a  man's  w'ages  before  he  had  to  un- 
dertake to  find  a  home  for  his  mother." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  vou  have  acted  throughout 
with  much  thought  and  kindness ;  and  if  you 
fancy  that  Mrs.  Morrison  will  be  otherwise 
than  grateful,  you  will  find  3'ourself  mistaken. 
I  will  call  her  just  now,  and  Jem  too." 

"Then  T  will  go  njid  ]o:\\o  you,  Mr.  War- 
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ren,  and  3011  cau  talk  things  over  with  her; 
and  please  to  tell  her  that  I  shall  always  con- 
sider that,  next  to  James,  I  have  a  right  to 
care  for  the  comfort  of  one  who  has  cared  so 
much  for  mine." 

"Nonsense,  man,  sit  still,"  was  Mr.  War- 
ren's good-humored  answer.  "  Who  so  fit  to 
tell  the  good  woman  these  things  as  yourself? 
From  whose  lips  wdll  these  words  of  thanks 
come  so  gracefully  as  from  your  own  ?  Call 
in  the  Beachley  hero,  and  the  hero's  mother, 
and  speak  to  them  about  this  subject." 

Mrs.  Morrison  and  her  son  were  according- 
ly called,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  they  joined 
the  master  of  the  house  and  his  guest  in  the 
parlor.  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  think  me 
rather  late,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Morrison ;  "  but, 
with  being  out  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
day,  I  had  some  little  matters  to  attend  to. 
But  tea  is  just  ready." 

"  Bring  it  in  then,  if  you  please,  Mrs,  Mor- 
rison, and  we  can  all  talk  over  the  meal," 
returned  Mr.  Benton. 

The  table  was  quickly  spread  with  one  of 
those  nice,  fresh-looking  meals  which  country 
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people  know  so  well  how  to  prepare  for  lion- 
ored  guests.  There  were  light  tea- cakes  of 
the  widow's  manufacture,  bread  and  butter 
both  white  and  brown,  slices  of  pink  ham 
prettily  garnished  with  green,  curled  parsley- 
leaves,  and  the  other  accompaniments.  The 
tea-service  was  of  plain  white  china,  cheap  to 
purchase,  but  beautifully  pure-looldng  for  use. 

Mr.  Warren  comphmented  the  widow  on 
the  general  e'ifect  of  her  preparations.  "  The 
sight  of  your  tea-table  might  tempt  a  queen 
to  sit  down  and  partake,  Mrs.  Morrison,"  said 
he.  "  I  think  you  must  know  that  we  owe  as 
much  of  our  comfort  to  the  manner  in  which 
food  is  set  before  us  as  to  the  food  itself.  And 
you  have  the  art  of  pleasing  both  the  eye  and 
the  taste,  I  doubt  not.  I  can  answer  for  the 
first  already." 

Mrs.  Morrison  looked  much  gratified,  and 
told  Mr.  "Warren  how  glad  she  was  to  hear 
him  express  such  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of 
her  tea-table  arrangements,  and  she  hoped  he 
would  find  all  as  good  as  he  expected.  Then 
the  little  party  sat  down,  and  while  they  were 
at  tea  the  clergyman  said  to  Mrs.  Morrison, 
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"  Our  friend  Benton  lias  made  a  grand  dis- 
covery lately." 

"Indeed,  sir.  I  hope  lie  has  found  out 
something  that  will  be  a  blessing  to  himself." 

"I  hope  so  too,  and  he  feels  pretty  sure  of 
it.  But  it  seems  odd  to  me  that  he  has  Hved 
eight-and-thirty  years  in  this  world,  and  never 
found  it  out  before  now,  though  the  Bible 
tells  him  all  about  it  in  plain  words.  Now 
do  n't  you  want  to  know  what  it  is  ?" 

"Ah,  sir,"  she  replied  with  a  smile,  "I 
do  beheve  I  can  guess  without  being  told. 
Mr.  Benton  has  found  out  that  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone." 

"That  is  just  it,  Mrs.  Morrison;  and  Mr. 
Benton  thinks  he  has  found  a  fitting  partner. 
He  hardly  liked  to  tell  you  this  himself; 
wKy,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say." 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  good  woman  very 
earnestly,  "  there  is  no  person  that  will  be 
more  pleased  than  I  shall  to  see  Mr.  Benton 
happily  married.  He  has  been  good  to  me 
and  mine ;  and  I  ]3ray  that  every  act  of  kind- 
ness may  be  paid  back  to  him  under  the  roof 

which  has  been  for  several  years  past  a  peace- 
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ful  home  to  me.  He  took  me  when  I  was  but 
au  ailing  woman,  not  fit  for  hard  work,  and 
here  my  health  has  improved,  my  wants  have 
been  provided  for ;  and  to  my  boy —  But  you 
know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Warren.  I  need  n't  tell 
you  what  Mr.  Benton  has  done  for  us  both." 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  niotlier,'"  said  Mr. 
Benton,  giving  his  worthy  housekeeper  this 
name  to  express  his  respect  for  her.  "  In  Mr. 
Warren's  presence  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
your  boy  for  faithful  services  rendered  by 
both  in  your  appointed  places.  And  now 
your  lad  is  able  to  carry  out  what  I  know 
has  been  the  wish  of  his  heart  ever  since  he 
was  a  child — he  can  take  his  mother  to  a 
home  of  his  own  providing.  I  don't  mean 
to  offer  him  any  help  in  performing  this  part 
of  his  duty  to  you,  because  I  know  that  he 
has  the  power  to  make  things  comfortable 
for  you,  and  that  he  would  almost  be  jealous 
of  my  forestalling  him.  So  I  shall  show  my 
gratitude  for  your  motherly  kindnesses,  and 
my  ti'ust  in  him,  after  a  different  fashion." 

"You  have  done  far  more  than  enough," 
was  the  reply  of  both  mother  and  son. 
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After  Mr.  Warren's  departure,  Mrs.  Morri- 
son asked  a  question.  "If  I  may  make  so 
bold,  Mr.  Benton,"  said  she,  "when  do  you 
think  the  wedding  will  be?" 

"  I  will  take  you  to  see  some  one  who  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,"  returned  Mr.  Benton 
with  a  happy  smile.  How  pleased  the  widow 
was  at  this  mark  of  confidence  ! 

Mr.  Benton  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  and 
at  that  meetmg  not  only  was  the  time  for  the 
wedding  talked  about,  but  Mrs.  Morrison 
found  how  much  her  convenience  had  been 
considered  by  Mr.  Benton's  intended  wife. 

"  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  you,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  more.  Mr.  Benton  would  so  much  like 
you  to  have  a  house  near  his,  that  we  may  be 
neighbors  when — " 

The  happy  girl  blushed,  and  the  widow 
added,  "  When  you  are  not  Miss  Maiy,  my 
dear,  but  mistress  of  the  house  in  which  I 
have  served  one  of  the  kindest  of  masters. 
May  you  spend  many  happy  years  in  it !  I 
shall  look  forAvard  to  having  a  daughter  my- 
self, some  day.     And  I  think,  my  dear,  that 
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I  shall  never  feel  as  some  mothers  do — jeal- 
ous of  a  son's  wife ;  for  I  know  that  her  place 
in  his  heart  and  mine  will  be  quite  different,- 
^and  neither  could  ever  fill  the  one  that  be- 
longs to  the  other." 

After  this  first  meeting,  Mrs.  Morrison  and 
Miss  Mary  had  many  another  before  that 
bright  day  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  wedding  really  took  place.  During  Mr, 
Benton's  absence,  the  widow  showed  her  her 
future  home,  with  all  its  arrangements ;  j)oint- 
ed  out  the  room  once  occuj)ied  by  old  Isaac, 
and  brought  happy  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
listener,  by  describing  Mr.  Benton's  tender- 
ness to  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

In  comjiliance  with  Mary's  express  wish, 
Old  Isaac's  room  remained  unaltered.  "For," 
she  said,  "  it  will  be  so  pleasant  to  look  at  it, 
and  think  why  it  was  arranged  as  it  is." 

Meanwhile  James  was  not  idle.  He  first 
looked  about  himself,  and  having  seen  what 
he  thought  would  be  a  suitable  spot  for  their 
future  home,  he  took  his  mother  to  the  place. 
The  house  fixed  upon  by  him,  and  afterwards 
approved  by  her  and  their  friend,  was  a  neat 
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four-room  dwelling,  one  of  a  row  of  new 
cottages,  which  would  be  ready  for  tenants  in 
May.  Each  had  a  little  garden  front  and 
back ;  and  instead  of  palisades,  a  neat  paling 
of  unbarked  poles,  spHt  lengthwise,  formed 
a  fence  between  the  gardens  and  the  road. 
The  rent  was  moderate ;  and  as  there  were 
no  tenants  to  leave  at  the  term,  James  and 
his  mother  could  whitewash,  clean,  and  select 
and  arrange  their  neat  furniture,  bought  with 
Jem's  sayings,  and  a  portion  of  the  money 
out  of  the  purse.  When  all  was  completed, 
the  young  man's  delight  was  unbounded. 
He  had  by  his  own  hands  won  a  home  for 
his  mother,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of 
his  being  able  to  provide  her  with  all  the 
comforts  of  one  dm'ing  future  years. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last.  But  not  at 
Beachley  did  the  minister  pronounce  the  mair- 
riage  blessing.  In  the  old  church  at  Hare- 
dale  the  rite  was  performed;  and  the  cler- 
gyman who  joined  their  hands  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Warren.  And  the  now 
thrh'ing  and  prosperous  smack-owner  was 
not  too  ])roud  to.  point  out  Haredale  poor- 
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house,  to  his  young  bride,  and  to  tell  her  that 
he,  as  a  boy,  had  been  indebted  to  its  shel- 
ter ;  nor  yet  did  he  fail  to  ascribe  his  present 
prosperity  to  the  blessing  of  Him  who  is  ever 
ready  to  hear  and  to  help  all  who  come  to 
Him  in  faith  nothing  doubting. 

At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Benton  and  his 
wife  returned,  and  James  led  his  mother  to 
the  home  he  had  earned  for  her 

James  had  been  at  Beachley  since  Mr. 
Benton's  marriage,  and  now  expected  to  take 
his  old  place  again  on  board  the  Sea-GnU. 
But  on  the  morning  after  his  master's  return 
he  called  for  James  to  go  and  look  at  a  new 
fishing-vessel  that  was  just  ready  for  launch- 
ing. It  belonged  to  Mr.  Benton,  and  was  to 
be  named  the  Mary,  after  his  young  wife. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  vessel?"  said 
he,  as  he  entei'ed  Jem's  new  home  with  him 
half  an  hour  after. 

James  could  not  help  praising  it,  for  the 
Mary  was  the  handsomest  fishing-vessel  ever 
built  at  Beachley. 

"  Chapman  is  to  go  as  master,"  said  Mrs. 
Benton,  with  a  curious  glance  at  James. 
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James  thought  this  quite  right ;  but  still  he 
was  very  sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  Sea-GuU, 
with  the  prospect  of  having  a  stranger  over 
him  in  place  of  his  old  friend.  He  frankly 
told  Mr.  Benton  this;  but  added,  "I  hope, 
sir,  I  shall  not  serve  you  less  faithfully  than  I 
have  done  under  Chapman.  Though  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  miss  him." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say.  But  I  don't  mean  to 
put  a  stranger  into  the  Sea- Gull.  It  is  not 
my  plan  to  neglect  the  claims  of  those  who 
have  been  faithful  in  a  lower  station.  So  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Jem,  you  are  mas- 
ter of  the  Sea- Gull  from  this  minute,  unless 
you  say  *No'  to  my  offer  of  the  place." 

James  thanHully  accepted  the  offered  sit- 
uation, and  as  faithfully  strove  to  perform 
its  duties.  He  has  filled  it  hitherto  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Benton.  As  yet  he 
has  not  made  the  discovery  that  his  master 
did  a  while  ago,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Morrison 
has  no  one  to  call  daughter.  But  she  may 
have  some  day,  'and  in  the  meantime  she 
thanks  God  that  she  has  a  son. 

There  are  two  happy  households  near  each 
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other,  the  dwellers  m  the  four-room  cottage 
and  those  in  Mr.  Benton's  larger  home.  Mary 
is  a  mother  now,  and  when  the  young  parent 
held  her  boy  in  her  arms  for  the  first  time, 
his  father  whispered  to  her  how  Old  Isaac 
prayed  that  he  might  have  children  to  be  the 
comfort  of  his  age  as  he  had  striven  to  soothe 
the  last  days  of  his  own  humble  friend.  And 
so  Mrs.  Benton  feels  glad  at  the  thought  that 
an  old  Christian's  blessing  seems  to  over- 
shadow her  baby  boy. 

I  said  there  were  two  hapj)y  households. 
They  are  happy  because  those  who  form 
them,  while  trjdng  to  perform  their  duty  in 
this  world,  do  not  forget  that  they  are .  only 
"strangers  and  sojourners  in  it."  They  wish 
to  be  among  those  servants  whom  the  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watching. 
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